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URING the past hundred years many scholars have accepted 
D the theory of Spratt, a British naval officer, that ‘““Minoa of 
the Megareans, which Thucydides speaks of as an island, and 
Strabo as a promontory or peninsula, appears to agree with a rocky 
hill surmounted by a ruined fortress, and standing on the margin of the 
sea south of Megara, at the distance of little more than a geographic 
mile; thus agreeing with the distance given by Thucydides,? who calls 
it about eight stadia.” Yet Spratt states as a chief reason for advanc- 
ing his theory that ‘‘no mention is made of its [Nisaea’s] having an 
acropolis,” in ignorance, that is, of what Pausanias said: cal axpozoXis 
éorw évrav0a dvouafouérn kal air) Nioaa (i. 44. 3). 

According to Thucydides, Nisaea, the southern port of Megara, 
was connected with the city by long walls of about eight stades in 
length (i. 103. 4; ii. 93. 2; iv. 66. 4); Minoa, ‘the island of the Megari- 
ans” (iv. 67. 1), he says, “lies before Megara... . not far distant 
from the mainland” (iii. 51. 1, 3). Thucydides does not say that the 
harbor of Nisaea was “made” by Minoa. We are told this by Strabo— 
akpa mpoxerat Muga rrovodaa rov év rH} Nugaia Auwéva (C. 391)—and 
the statement is corroborated by Pausanias—zapnxe 5& rapa thy 
Nioavay vicos ob peyadn Murwa: évradda év TH Trodéuw 7 pds Nicov 
Tapwpyer TO vauTiKoOy TOV Kpnrav. 


1For maps see Spratt, Jour. Roy. Soc. Lond., VIII (1838), 205, reprinted with 
article in Arnold’s Thucydides (3d ed.); Casson, BSA, XIX, 70; Lolling, Ath. Mitth., 
V, 10; Frazer and Van Buren, Graec. ant., Map XXV. The best article on the subject 
is that of Bélte and Weicker, Ath. Mitth., X XIX (1904), 79. 

2 Thucydides refers to Nisaea, not Minoa. 
(Cuassica PartoLoay, XXIX, April, 1934] 89 
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The castle (Palaeokastro) on Spratt’s “rocky hill” is mediaeval, but 
there are remains of ancient walls and foundations of buildings both 
on the hill itself and on its northeast side. Early travelers, like 
Chandler, Dodson, and Leake, placed the acropolis of Nisaea here. 
The difficulty was to find an island “making” a harbor suitable to that 
site. The havens of the present day are on the east and west sides of 
the small promontory Pachi, which, about a half-mile to the east, 
juts southward from the hill of St. George, the western end of a con- 
tinuous range of hills that ends in the peninsula Ticho. Spratt drew 
the conclusion that the small western hill was once an island from 
the fact that ‘the dry beds of two rivers . . . . pass close to its base, 
one on each side.” He adds: ‘The extent and number of the ancient 
remains in this plain’”—the plain on the northeast side of the hill— 
“are, however, too great to be considered as all belonging to Minoa; 
and the fortressed hill is equally inconsistent with the idea of the whole 
being Nisaea, for no mention is made of its having an acropolis.”’ Spratt 
admitted that the St. George—Ticho range of hills ‘may have been at 
one time an island.’’* If he had known that Pausanias gave Nisaea an 
acropolis, it is probable that he would have admitted that the hill 
near the ruins which he assigns to Nisaea was the natural site for its 
fortress, especially since he found remains of the long walls and says, 
“Their foundations may be traced .... towards the castellated 
hill.” Bursian (Geog. Griech., 1, 379), not observing Spratt’s error 
about the acropolis, accepted his Minoa, assuming that there was no 
acropolis in the fifth century B.c., but that the island had become part 
of the mainland by the time of Pausanias and was then used for the 
acropolis. Since Pausanias speaks of an island Minoa, he is assumed 
by Bursian to have been ignorant of the change in the coast line and 
to have applied to one of the islands lying farther east the name which 
he knew from history.‘ 

3 He meant the whole range, ‘‘for,’’ he said, “its lowest part... . is twenty-five feet 


above the level of the sea.”’ Leake had suggested that the peninsula Ticho was Minoa, 


and the bay north of it, the harbor. Conze (Phil., XIX, 164) later selected the peninsula 
Pachi for Minoa. 


‘ Bursian (p. 380) states that his view is based upon Spratt. There is not the re- 
motest suggestion in Spratt’s article that he knew Pausanias had mentioned an acropo- 
lis, and it is clear that he thought the Minoa of Pausanias was the same as that of 
Thucydides. Spratt, indeed, cites Pausanias as calling Minoa a “‘small’’ island; yet 
he could not have read him, since the acropolis is spoken of but a few lines before the 
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Lolling, in 1880, while accepting Spratt’s Minoa, first suggested 
that the citadel was on St. George Hill; Bélte and Weicker, in 1904, 
returned to the old view that the citadel was on the western hill, but 
declared that the St. George—-Ticho range was Minoa. Casson in 1912 
supported Lolling’s theory.’ Since Van Buren in Graecia antiqua (Map 
XXV) gives the Lolling view (with a reference to Highbarger’s 
Megara, where Casson is followed), it is worth while to point out that 
the text of Thucydides, if interpreted without regard to topographical 
theories, is much easier to understand if the St. George—-Ticho range 
was Minoa. Bélte and Weicker gave a wrong explanation of one 
passage, and overlooked several important points that support their 
theory. 


THE HARBOR 


Strabo says that Minoa “made” the harbor; Pausanias, that it 
“stretched beside’ Nisaea; Thucydides, that the Athenian guard on 
Minoa could see boats in the harbor (iv. 67. 3). We may assume, then, 
that the harbor was the channel between the island and the mainland. 
With St. George-Ticho as Minoa, the harbor proper would have been 
the body of water reaching from St. George Hill westward toward 
Palaeokastro and the ruins near it, the Pachi promontory contributing 
much to its safety. With the west hill as Minoa, the harbor would 
have been a very narrow channel, since the ruins on its northeast side 
were on the mainland; and that channel was partly filled by a swamp 
(Thue. iii. 51). Lolling, realizing how small such a harbor would have 
been, adds to it a roadstead reaching over to the Pachi promontory— 
a& mere assumption unsupported by the ancient authorities. Casson 
calls the haven on the west side of Pachi the harbor and makes it ex- 
tend to the west hill; but Strabo would not have said that the west 
hill ‘‘made” this harbor, nor Pausanias that it “stretched along beside”’ 
it. A strong argument against the small west hill being Minoa is that 
& swamp was already filling the channel in the fifth century B.c., so 


vnoos ob weyadAn. It is curious that, while Spratt insists that Minoa was no longer an 
island in the time of Strabo, he does not attempt to explain how Pausanias in that case 
could call it an island. Spratt’s objection that Pausanias would not have called St. 
George-Ticho a vijcos ob weyadn because the ridge is three miles long is trivial. Delos 
(Mikra Dilos) is about three miles long. 


5 Not the theory of Spratt, as Casson states (p. 70). 
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that by Strabo’s time the hill would have been completely joined to 
the mainland. That meaning has been given to Strabo’s words—axpa 
mpoxetar Mivwa rovovoa Tov .. . . Auéva—and it must be admitted 
that the natural translation is “‘a promontory, Minoa, juts forward, 
making the harbor.’’ But if the channel between the original island 
and the mainland was filled in Strabo’s time, what harbor did his 
promontory make? No harbor is left but that on the west side of 
Pachi. Two hundred years after Strabo, Pausanias called Minoa an 
island. Bursian’s theory that he applied the name to one of the two 
islets off Pachi is quite unconvincing. That would mean not only a 
different island but a different harbor, for these islets are off the haven 
on the east side of Pachi, which the Palaeokastro hill does not make. 
The islets, too, are so small and contribute so little to making the 
haven that Pausanias’s rapyxei is not a suitable word. There being no 
proof of discrepancy® between our three authorities except Strabo’s 
a&kpa as compared with the yjcos of Pausanias, we are bound to assume 
that all three refer to the same Minoa and the same harbor. After all, 
&kpa is not necessarily a promontory of the mainland; an island may 
have a promontory. Strabo’s words—‘‘a promontory, Minoa, juts 
forward, making the harbor’’—are an admirable description of the 
St. George Hill with its projecting Pachi peninsula, the only difficulty 
being that the name Minoa is applied to a part of the island;’ but he 
would not have used the term a&xpa of the small west hillif it were still 
so distinctly an island as is implied by its being called one two hundred 
years later. &dkpa may mean simply “hill,’’ but it means “promon- 
tory” when joined to the words mpéxerrat wowotoa . . . . Ayueva. With 
St. George—Ticho = Minoa, the harbor between St. George and Palaeo- 
kastro might still have existed in the second century a.p., even if on 
the north side swamps were already reaching the island. 

The existence of the swamp in the fifth century B.c. justifies the 
theory that the island has been joined to the mainland, but since 
Pausanias could still call Minoa an island six hundred years later, it 

® Strabo says Nisaea is eighteen stades from Megara; Thucydides, eight. This is 
nothing but a textual error. That the error is in Strabo’s text is clear, since there are 
ancient ruins “about eight stades’’ from Megara, while at the two points on the coast 
east and west which would be eighteen stades away, no traces of a town have been 


found. It is absurd to find a contradiction in Strabo’s statement that the ‘“‘harbor’’ was 
also called Minoa. 


7If Strabo had the genitive a&xpa mpéxerrat Murwas, the difficulty would not exist. 
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is very improbable that the swamp touched the island when Thucyd- 
ides wrote. Nor does he say that it did. His words are dzereixite 
kal 76 €k THs HreEipov, 7} KaTa yépupar bia Tevayous EmiBonfera Hy TH now 
ov ToXd dtexovon THs Helpov (iii. 51). As a matter of fact, since 
yédupa is not necessarily a “bridge” in our sense, we cannot be sure 
that the yégupa reached the island. We can imagine a swamp extending 
from the mainland toward the island leaving a channel of deep water, 
and a “causeway” (yédupa) running from shore to deep water.® If 
supplies were taken by wagon to the end of the causeway and then by 
boat to the island, the words of Thucydides would still apply. The 
wall of Nicias would have been built along the shore of the island 
where the landing from the bridge could easily be made. 


THE BRIDGE 


Spratt found certain “platforms” properly placed to serve as 
foundations of a bridge across the dry bed of the stream flowing east 
of Palaeokastro. The identification of these foundations with the 
yépupa to Minoa, one of the much-used archaeological proofs that the 
Palaeokastro hill was Minoa, must be rejected. If Palaeokastro was 


Minoa, the land end of Spratt’s bridge was within the southern ends 
of the long walls. In fact, any conceivable starting-point for a bridge 
to this Minoa must have been within the walls. Even with their cita- 
del on St. George, Lolling and Casson make their west long wall run 
west, of Palaeokastro, as it must to protect the harbor between the 
island and the mainland and to include the ruins northeast of the hill. 
Now the land end of the swamp bridge was outside the long walls, and 
this by itself is enough to disprove the Palaeokastro-Minoa theory. 
Hippocrates (iv. 67) landed from Minoa outside the walls, without 
much doubt using the bridge. According to the terms of the truce of 
423 3s.c., the Athenians retained Nisaea and Minoa, and neither 
Athenians nor Megarians were to cross the road running from a certain 
gate to the Minoan bridge (iv. 118. 4). Since the bounds of Nisaea as 
retained must have been the crosswall petween the long walls built by 
the Athenians in 424 B.c. and the southern ends of the long walls reach- 

8In tidal waters one often sees a wharf or causeway running from shore to deep 


water through what at low tide is a mere swamp, so that boats may put out or come in 
at any stage of the tide. 
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ing from it to the sea, the road defined was outside these limits. It 
would be absurd to forbid the Athenians to cross a road within the 
walls they held, and the Megarians could not. No doubt the Athenians 
were allowed to use the road to keep up communications with the 
island, but could not encroach on Megarian territory north of it; the 
Megarians could come down to the sea only west of the west long 
wall and east of the bridge. 

It is curious that so much has been made of an uncertain bridge and 
mole (see below), so little of the easily recognized remains of the long 
walls. Spratt says, ‘Their foundations may be traced .. . . towards 
the castellated hill,” and von Velsen, writing in 1853,° describes the 
eastern wall as running in a direction that would bring it to the sea 
west of St. George. 


THE PIRATE BOAT 


In 424 B.c. the Athenian generals, Demosthenes, with a light armed 
force, and Hippocrates, with hoplites that landed from Minoa, entered 
a gate in one of the long walls, when opened to readmit an alleged 
pirate boat in a wagon. The movements of the two generals are stated 
thus: of oby ’A@nvata . . . . bd vixra mreboarTes és Muvwav tiv Me- 


yapéwy vijgov étXiTats éEaxogios, Gv ‘IamoKxpatns jpxer, &v dplypatt 
éxabéfovro, d0ev érdivOevoy Ta Teixn Kal aetxev ov ToL: of SE wETA 
tod Anuoobévous tod érépov orparnyov IXararys te Yrdol Kal erepor 
Tepitodo. evndpevoav és Td ’Evudduov, 6 éotiv EXacaov arwhev (iv. 67. 
1). Bélte and Weicker put great emphasis upon the following argu- 
ment: Demosthenes came by land across the Megarian border;!° 
therefore, to the east wall, since the danger of passing north of Megara 
was too great; therefore Minoa, from which Hippocrates landed to 
meet him, was east of Nisaea. The absurdity of going to Palaeo- 
kastro in order to land at a wall that ran east of St. George is, of 
course, evident. Much, therefore, depends upon whether Demos- 
thenes came by land. In the foregoing sentence, while oi ’A@nvato 
would naturally include Demosthenes and his men in spite of I\a- 
tains, it alone is the subject of éxaféfovro, and émXiras éEaxociors 
seems to belong to tAevoarres rather than to éxabéfovro. There should 
be a pév to balance the of 6€ if both bodies landed from Minoa. 


®% Arch. Anz., p. 380. 10 Casson missed the point. 
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Opinions will differ, but Demosthenes did not sail to Minoa if the 
sentence is to be interpreted strictly. Further, he commanded epi- 
mo\ot or “border patrols,’’ presumably patrols of the Megarian border, 
who could march to the east wall more easily than to the place from 
which the hoplites sailed (Piraeus?). Later in the same summer in 
their attack on Boeotia these generals used strategy of which the suc- 
cess depended upon separate movements being made simultaneously. 
Demosthenes was to draw off the Boeotians in the west, while the main 
object, the occupation of Delium, was being carried out by Hippoc- 
rates (iv. 76). 

The excuse for taking the pirate boat through a gate was that it 
must not be seen in the harbor by the Athenian guard on Minoa. 
Thucydides says: axariov dupnprkdv ws Anata, éx woNdoU TeHepaTrer- 
KoTes THY GvorEW TAY TUAGY, EiwHecay éwl Auden, TE\PovTeEs TOV ApxoOVTA, 
bua THS Tapov KaTakouifew THs vuKTos etl THY Oadacoay Kai éxrdely: 
kal ply huépav elvar wadw ait TH audaty Kouioartes és TO TELXOS KATA 
Tas wiAas éonyov, dmws Tots Ex THS Mur@as *AOnvaiors adavis bn ein 
h pudraky, un SvTos év TH Atuéve TWAOLOD Havepod undevds (iv. 67. 3). 
It is commonly assumed that the boat was taken down along the 
ditch to the sea, apparently because the only way to the sea is thought 
to be directly south along the wall. If the walls were as Bélte and 
Weicker describe them, this movement along the east wall would 
bring the boat into the water between St. George and Palaeokastro, 
which is the harbor. Their idea of an inclosed basin west of the east 
wall does not satisfy the condition that the guard must not see the 
boat. Casson thinks the boat went down along his west wall, which 
ends close by Palaeokastro (his Minoa); but there it could be seen by 
the guard on Palaeokastro about as easily as if it left the harbor itself. 
The solution of the difficulty is that 6:a ris tappou should be given 
its proper meaning, and that is “through and across the ditch,’ when 
the ditch is approached from the side as in coming through a gate. 
The boat went through a gate in the east wall, across the ditch, and 
directly east into the strait north of St. George-Ticho, presumably 
entering the water beyond the swamp. The Athenian guard would be 
watching the harbor proper directly beneath them on the west, not 
the strait north and east of their position. By this route the pretended 
raids could be made on Attica beyond the Megarian border. 
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The whole story of the pirate boat is incomprehensible with Palaeo- 
kastro=Minoa and the citadel of Nisaea on St. George. Even if the 
chief port was the strait between Palaeokastro and the mainland, 
the Megarians on St. George would have controlled the havens east 
and west of Pachi as well. The long walls, as Casson himself assumes 
(p. 78), would have run down to the sea, and the haven east of Pachi 
would have been within the east wall."' Pirate boats could go out at 
night from that haven and not be visible to the Athenians on Palaeo- 
kastro. There would have been no reason for the commander of the 
Peloponnesian garrison to permit a boat to go out through a gate in 
one of the long walls. , 

There can be little doubt that the operations of the main Athenian 
army, which arrived the morning after the long walls were seized, 
took place east of the long walls.!2 There would not have been the 
slightest reason for their passing through the long walls to the west 
side. Now in iv. 72. 2 the Athenians are said to be ‘‘on the sea.” 
Though east of the long walls they could be on the sea, if the sea was 
north of the St. George-Ticho ridge. If this ridge was part of the 
mainland and the east long wall ran over the ridge east of the acropolis 


on St. George, we should expect the Athenians to be north of the ridge 
and, therefore, not on the sea. 


Bolte and Weicker were right in their view that the rapidity with 
which the Athenians blockaded Nisaea (ii. 69) is hard to understand 
if a wall had to be carried over the St. George—Ticho ridge. The cross- 
wall between the two large walls also would have to be very long if, as 
Lolling thought, the east wall ran east of St. George and the west wall 
west of Palaeokastro. On the Bélte and Weicker theory the crosswall 
would be less than half as long, and the blockading wall on the east 
side, since the harbor would extend north of St. George, would be very 
short and on level ground. 

11 Casson (p. 80) is inclined to include the haven east of Pachi in the harbor of 


Nisaea. This, if Palaeokastro is taken for Minoa, is contrary to the evidence of Strabo 
and Pausanias that Minoa made the harbor. 


12 Whatever the meaning of of ’A@nvator ra waxpa telxn d&roppntartes (iv. 69. 4; see 
Classen), the long walls were not demolished until the following winter (iv. 109. 1). 
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THE TWO TOWERS 

é\av ovv amd tis Nugatas mp@rov dio ripyw mpovxovTe unxavats 
ék Oaddoons kal tov éomdouvv és TO perakd THs vngouv édevOepwoas 
amereixive Kal TO €x THs Hreipov, } KaTa Yyépupay dia Teva-yous ém- 
Bonbea nv TH vnow (Thue. iii. 51). The meaning of this is uncer- 
tain, the text probably corrupt. The impossible Loeb translation 
is based upon the theory of Arnold that the two towers were at 
the entrance of the harbor, one on the island and the other on 
the mainland. On general grounds this is improbable. The harbor, 
being made by an island, should have two entrances; and, since 
Nicias was attacking Minoa, the capture of a mainland tower 
seems useless, and, with a Peloponnesian garrison in Nisaea, not 
likely to have been attempted. There are also two sound gram- 
matical arguments against the theory. The two towers are placed at 
the entrance of the harbor only because the clearing of the entrance is 
assumed to be the result of their capture, an assumption which over- 
looks the kai between é\wv and éXevdepwoas. It might be added that if 
Nicias could sail up to the towers and take them “by engines from 
the sea,” he could also sail into the harbor if the towers were the only 
obstacles. In the second place, it is assumed that 76 werakd ris vncov 
means ‘“‘the channel between the island and the mainland.” Now 
Thucydides has eighteen examples of weraéi, and in none is one of 
the two limits omitted. In three other cases besides this (iii. 21. 2; iv. 
25. 1; vii. 34. 2) 76 weraéd follows a mention of “two” things and means 
“the space between the two,” so that here the meaning should be 
“the part of the island between the two towers” (Classen-Steup). 
Further, not one of the examples cited for the omission of one of the 
two limits after weraév is a real parallel. In cases like 66s abr@ Tndépou 
paxwpata’ Keira: 6’ avwlev T&v Oveoreiwy paxav peratd trav ‘Ivois 
(Aristoph. Acharn. 434), the “omitted limit” is in the sentence. In 
our passage the only suggestion of a close connection of the island 
with the mainland is in the words xetrat mpd Meydpwy ten lines be- 
fore. In Dem. Cor. 26—idirrw pév jv cvudépov ws mrEtoTov Tov MeE- 
Takl xpovov yevéoOar T&v Spxwyv—Demosthenes has just said that as 
soon as Athens made the peace he had moved that embassadors be 
sent to take Philip’s oath. The omitted limit is the time of which the 
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orator was speaking. We should have a real parallel if one, standing 
on the mainland and looking across the channel to the island, should 
speak of 76 werakd THs vngov. 

Since, according to Thucydidean usage, 76 wera£d should mean “‘the 
space between” (the two towers) and rfs ynaov depends upon this, the 
two towers were on the island. If éXev@epwoas is correct, the meaning 
should be ‘‘after taking two towers and [then, in some way not speci- 
fied] clearing the entrance to the part of the island between them, he 
walled off also the approach from the mainland.” This suggests that 
the two towers were on projecting points forming a bay. There are 
no bays in the west hill, but the Pachi peninsula forms two, and by one 
of them Nicias would naturally approach this Minoa. A strict inter- 
pretation of the text as it is'® favors the St. George—Ticho ridge for 
Minoa, as against the west hill. 

Spratt found an “ancient mole’’ on the southeast corner of the 
Palaeokastro hill. This has become for some convincing archaeological 
evidence that Palaeokastro was Minoa. The argument puts one of 


13 So far as the omission of a6 ris Nioaias permits. Whatever the words mean, they 
offer no support for the view that one tower was on the island, the other on the main- 
land. Probably they were a gloss. é\evBepmoas has been suspected with reason. Thucyd- 
ides might have spoken of “‘liberating’’ the dammed-up current of a river, hardly 
of liberating a ‘“‘place’’ (as an ‘‘entrance”’ to a harbor), or even of liberating ‘‘the sailing- 
in.”’ One “liberates’’ what is trying to get out, not what is trying to get in. Dio Cassius, 
indeed, used rév elordouy HAEVVEpwoe (xlii. 12. 2), but he explained that boats full 
of stones had been sunk across the entrance to the harbor and that it was by removing 
them that the attacking party ‘‘cleared the entrance.” 

The xai after dereixife, is in the wrong position for the meaning ‘‘after taking 

. and clearing .... he also walled off.’ Placed as it is, xai means ‘‘he walled 
off also the approach from the mainland.”’ That suggests that he walled off something 
else. Now with St. George—Ticho = Minoa, it is evident that an Athenian garrison on 
top of St. George Hill would be exposed to attack not only from the mainland across the 
bridge, but also by sea through the Pachi havens. A wall blockading the approach 
through these havens would be as necessary as the one on the land side. Omitting 
é\evlepwoas, we would get the meaning ‘‘after taking two towers.... he both 
blocked by a wall the approach by sea [rév éodovr] to the part of the island between 
them, and also walled off the approach from the mainland, where, etc.’”’ With d7o- 
recxifew rov éordovr cf. aworexifvey ras Katadpouras (Plut. Per. 19). In vii. 22. 2 Thucyd- 
ides has Bidcacba tov éowdovv. With the meaning suggested, the two towers would 
not need to be on points at the entrance of a bay. As applied to the Pachi bays, one 
tower might be on the west side of Pachi, on the southwestern point (as the coast then 
was) of St. George Hill; the other on the east side of Pachi, on the southeastern point. 
A wall across the base of the peninsula from one tower to the other would block these 
sea approaches. On the basis of dmereixicav éxarépwhev (iv. 130. 7), one might suggest 
here éxarépwoe [for é\evPepwoas] azereixive, ‘‘He built a blockading wall from one 
tower to the other.” 
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the two towers on the mole, accepts the incorrect interpretation that 
places the two towers at the entrance of the harbor—one on the island 
and the other on the mainland—and draws the conclusion that the 
“corresponding mole”’ and tower could be only on the mainland and, 
therefore, Spratt’s mole was on the island. It is difficult to see why the 
mole, if ancient, should not have been a protection from southwesterly 
winds of the harbor as Bolte and Weicker define it. They do not men- 
tion the mole; Lolling cites Spratt in a way that implies that he did 
not himself find it—“endlich will er die Reste eines Molo... 
gesehen haben.”’ There is no literary evidence for the moles, no ar- 
chaeological evidence for the towers. 

The final sentence of iii. 51—iorepov 57 kal &v TH vnow Tetxos éyKa- 
TadiTav Kal mdpovpdy—seems also to be corrupt. Steup assumed a 
loss of words indicating that Nicias built a fortress for the garrison on 
Minoa. It is this fortress that Bélte and Weicker took to be repre- 
sented by the walls on the St. George Hill, and not the wall to which 
amereixuce Kal TO €x THs Hreipou refers. Casson again misunderstood 
them. Bélte and Weicker thought the walls on St. George not solid 
enough for the acropolis of Nisaea; Casson thought them too solid for 
the temporary structures of Nicias. He forgot that the Athenian gar- 
rison on Minoa was for three years, that is, until the capture of 
Nisaea in 424 B.c., exposed to attack by an enemy near at hand. For 
their own safety, they would have strengthened their defenses. 
Thucydides had no reason to record this. Even if Nicias had built only 
the wall blocking the approach from the bridge, the garrison in three 
years could have done the rest. They had, to start with, the rip-yov 
of the Megarians, which as a watch-post was without doubt on top 
of the hill. There is no need of making a difficulty of the mention of 
one tower which was the ¢povprov and later of two towers which were 
on the sea and intended for defense against a landing on the island. 

In 424 s.c., Brasidas planned an attack upon the Piraeus from 
Nisaea, using the forty Megarian ships drawn up in the dockyard 
there. At the last moment the plan was changed “since they were 
appalled by the risk—and a wind, too, is said to have prevented 
them”’ (ii. 93. 4). They sailed instead to the fort Boudoron (ii. 94. 3), 
which is thought to have been on the Salaminian promontory facing 
the bay north of the Ticho peninsula. If the St. George—Ticho ridge 
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were an island, ships, “which had not been drawn down into the sea 
for a long time and were anything but water-tight”’ (ii. 94.3), could 
safely sail to Boudoron by the channel north of the island in spite of 
a wind that would have made it dangerous to sail out of the harbor 
and around to the Piraeus south of Salamis. 

Bolte and Weicker rejected the accepted location of Boudoron, on 
the ground that it is unsuitable for a watch upon Nisaea. It is not so 
unsuitable, however, if St. George-Ticho was Minoa. In fact, one 
might say that if Palaeokastro was Minoa, then we have not the right 
location of Boudoron; if Boudoron has been correctly placed, then St. 
George-Ticho was Minoa. 

Thucydides defines Boudoron as tis Ladapitvos 76 akpwrnpiov 7d 
mpos Méyapa épayr (ii. 93). The accepted point is not the only one of 
Salamis that “looks toward Megara.” Herodotus (viii. 94) tells an 
Athenian story that at the beginning of the battle of Salamis the 
Corinthians fled, but were intercepted by a boat “when they came 
opposite to the temple of Athene Skiras in the land of Salamis.” This 
temple has been placed on various points. On the assumption that the 
Corinthians would sail north of the island, many favor the north- 
western cape, the site of the monastery Panagia Phaneromene. This 
does not suit Plutarch’s reference to the Skiradion promontory in his 
story of Solon’s conquest of Salamis (Solon ix). Megara must have 
controlled Salamis through the large bay on the west. One of the two 
points at its entrance should be that to which Plutarch refers in the 
words tdopyicacba: TH Ladapive kata xnAnv Tia pds THY E’Poray 
amoBdéroveav, and this should be the same point as that later called 
a&kpov 76 Yxipadiov. For the unintelligible EtBovay, Sintenis conjec- 
tured Nioacay. The point in question would in that case be the south- 
ern one at the entrance of the large western bay. The Corinthians 
would naturally take the shortest route north of Minoa (St. George- 
Ticho) and, as they came out of the harbor of Nisaea, they would be 
opposite this point—xara ipdv ’A@nvains XKipddos—which in the 
emended text of Plutarch is called “the point looking toward Nisaea.”’ 
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THE POPULATION OF ROME 


By Wuitney J. OATES 


NE of the ever recurring difficulties which students of ancient 

civilization have to face is the want of statistical data in the 

sources of their study. In a way the reason for this is to be 
assigned to conventions of historical writing generally followed by 
those authors who set themselves the task of chronicling the events of 
their own times or of their past. Their primary end was at once to 
please and to teach, like the poets who achieved their purpose, in the 
words of Horace, lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. Consequent- 
ly we find preserved in our ancient historians a combination of inter- 
esting, vivid incident and an elaboration of the moral implications of 
the events thus set down. Such historical writing enables the scholar 
to reconstruct accurately the broad trends of military and political 
movements, but it leaves the economist and statistician sadly at a loss. 
Thus it becomes the lot of the latter to put together painstakingly 
those meager bits of information that can be culled from any of the 
available sources. 

The task of determining the population of Rome in antiquity falls 
definitely among these statistical problems. There have been various 
estimates made since the Renaissance which vary from half a million 
to fourteen millions of inhabitants. At the present time the work of 
Beloch! on population in antiquity is probably regarded in general as 
authoritative. His estimate for Rome is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of eight hundred thousand. There have been other attempts to 
deal with the problem since that time, notably those of Nissen? and 
Friedlinder.* This latter scholar is of the opinion that the population 

1K. J. Beloch, Die Bevélkerung der griechisch-rémischen Welt (Leipzig: Duncker & 


Humblot, 1886). The second section of chap. ix (pp. 392-412) deals specifically with 
the population of Rome. 

2H. Nissen, Italische Landeskunde (Berlin: Weidmann, 1902), II, 99 ff. and 523 ff. 
Beloch answers Nissen in Klio, III (1903), 471-90. 

3L. Friedliinder, Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire, trans. A. B. 
Gough (London: Routledge, 1913), IV, 17-28. T. Rice Holmes (The Roman Republic 
{Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923], I, 360-63), also treats the problem. He levels two 
CuassicaL PaitoLogy, XXIX, April, 1934] 101 
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of Rome in the time of Augustus was somewhat over a million. My 
purpose is to review the evidence briefly, to examine the uses to which 
this evidence has been put by the above-mentioned scholars, and to 
attempt to come to a more satisfactory conclusion in regard to the 
problem. 

Beloch maintains that there are three bases upon which, in the 
want of more accurate statistical data, one may successfully form an 
estimate of the population of ancient Rome. These are: (1) the area 
of the ancient city, (2) the figures extant as to the numbers of those 
who received the imperial donatives either of grain or of money, and 
(3) the information which we possess concerning the total annual 
grain supply for the city. Beloch argues that the area gives us infor- 
mation as to the maximum of population, whereas the number of re- 
cipients of imperial largess supplies us with a minimum, while the 
third serves as a check on what we have derived from the other two. 

These three bases should be examined carefully.‘ In the first place, 
the area of the ancient city can be determined only with a modicum of 
accuracy, as we may observe from the general disagreement among 
scholars on this point.’ However, even if we were able to discover the 
area, we should be faced with the difficult problem of population den- 
sity. Modern analogies help us to a degree, but certainly population 
density is a variable of the first order. Beloch, for example, takes a 
density of 650 per hectare, largely on subjective grounds. This gives 
him his resultant figure of eight hundred thousand for the population, 
but there was really no sound reason for not taking either a greater or 
a lesser density. Therefore any calculation, involving, as this does, an 
element which varies at the will of the calculator, cannot have any 
great weight. Consequently, though the area does serve in a way to 





penetrating criticisms against Beloch’s calculations, and on the whole accepts the esti- 
mate of Friedliinder. There will be no attempt here to reproduce the bibliography on 
this subject. In the works already cited one may find complete references to all the 
important contributions to this problem. 

4In the consideration of our problem one point must be kept firmly in mind, viz., 
that population continually varies. In this respect we can agree thoroughly with 
Friedliinder (op. cit., p. 27) when he criticizes Beloch for his assumption that the popula- 
tion of the imperial city virtually was constant from the days of Augustus to Diocletian. 
Therefore, in dealing with the sources we must use them strictly for determining the 
population of the city for the epoch to which they refer, in so far as this is possible. 


5 Cf. Friedliinder, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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give us a maximum figure for the population, yet deductions made 
therefrom can in no way be final. 

Beloch’s second method deserves a similar analysis. The number of 
persons who received imperial donatives naturally does give us a mini- 
mum for the population of the city. The highest number ever men- 
tioned in our sources who received such gifts is 320,000. The stock 
method by which scholars have proceeded to argue is to assume a ratio 
between male and female among the free-citizen class as well as be- 
tween adult and minor. Here by perfectly arbitrary methods a certain 
number of women and children are added.’ Then they allow for a cer- 
tain number of senators, of knights, and of soldiers stationed in the 
city. And after they have continued their computations thus far, they 
still have to deal with the number of slaves in the city. Beloch handles 
this problem in the following manner. Galen, in writing of Pergamum 
of the second century after Christ, indicates that in that city at that 
time there existed a ratio of two free men to every slave.’ Beloch 
makes his calculation accordingly, and this number of slaves is added 
to the total. It is needless to point out that the conditions in Perga- 
mum of the second century after Christ have little or nothing to do 
with Rome. Hence we can see that in two places, (1) in the determina- 
tion of the number of women and children and (2) in the determina- 
tion of the number of slaves, any argument from the imperial dole lists 
stands convicted. 

Turning to the third method whereby we may estimate the popula- 
tion of the city, we have data which do not admit of such varying 
treatment, i.e., the food supply of the city. The number of people who 
may live on a single unit of area may vary; the ratio of women and 
children to men, and the ratio of free to slave may vary, but the one 
thing which is constant, does not vary, is the average food consumption 
of a human individual. Therefore it seems beyond question that the 

§ Cf., e.g., Augustus Res gestae 15. 


7 According to Suetonius (Augustus 41), boys under ten years of age were included 
among the recipients of his donatives, which Beloch takes into account when arguing 
from Augustus’ figure of 320,000. 


8 y. 49 (Kihn). Cf. Seneca De Clementia I. 24. 1, where he records that the Senate 
contemplated giving a distinctive dress to the slaves, but hesitated to pass such a decree 
for fear that the slaves would thereby become conscious of their own strength and 
numbers. This passage would militate decidedly against accepting Galen's ratio in 
Pergamun. of 2:1 for Rome. 
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only method whereby one may attack the problem of estimating the 
population is by way of the food supply for any given epoch. 

The well-known passage from Aurelius Victor® states that in the 
time of Augustus 20,000,000 modii of grain were brought from Egypt 
each year for the food supply of the city. With this statement is to be 
coupled a passage in Josephus to the effect that Africa supplied two- 
thirds of the annual grain supply to the city of Rome while Egypt sup- 
plied the remaining third.!° Thus we are able to determine that the 
grain supply of the city during the reign of Augustus was 60,000,000 
modi per year. 

At this point it may be well to indicate just what we mean by “the 
city.”’ Clearly we are at a loss to determine accurately the number of 
square yards covered by Rome. Consequently when we speak of ‘“‘the 
city” we must have in mind what we in modern times might refer to 
as the “metropolitan area.’’ Certainly our sources, Aurelius Victor 
and Josephus, use the words urbs and 76 xara THv ‘Pw&ynv rrAnO0s, which 
we may only suppose to refer to the environs and to those who lived 
close or relatively close to the “Seven Hills,”” who depended on the 
markets, free or governmentally supervised, or on the dole, for their 
grain supply. In the want of accurate city limits it seems most reason- 
able to refer to a metropolitan area defined on such terms as we have 
used. 

9 Epitome i. 5-6. Friedliinder (op. cit., p. 22) has adequately defended the reliability 
of Aurelius Victor as a source. 


10 Bellum Judaeicum ii. 383-86. Friedliinder (op. cit., p. 22) again furnishes convinc- 
ing arguments for accepting as authoritative the data in these paragraphs of Josephus. 
It may be urged that by coupling the statementof Aurelius Victor, which refers to the 
time of Augustus, with that of Josephus, which looks to the reign of Vespasian, we are 
controverting the principle laid down above in n. 4. We say in answer that according 
to Friedlinder the information contained in Josephus derives ultimately from the 
breviarium totius imperii of Augustus (cf. Suetonius op. c7t. 101; Tacitus Annales i. 11). 
Therefore, since Augustus merely apportioned the grain supply for the city on a one- 
third-two-thirds basis to Egypt and Africa, respectively, the passage of Josephus may 
be applied to any time between the reigns of Augustus and Vespasian. As it happens, 
Aurelius Victor gives us the only information as to actual amount of grain needed for 
the city during those years. Therefore the passage in Tacitus op. cit. vi. 13, which 
states that the grain supply of the year A.p. 32 was greater than that under Augustus, 
would merely indicate that the population of the city had increased in the intervening 
years. It is interesting, in view of what we have to say concerning the uncertain mean- 
ing of annona (ef. below, p. 107), that Tacitus in referring to the increased grain supply 
of A.p. 32 does not use annona but rei frumentariae copiam. 
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If we agree that 60,000,000 modii a year is to be accepted as the 
proper figure for the annual grain supply of Rome, we next must de- 
termine the average food consumption per individual, in order to esti- 
mate the population. Fortunately we have several sources, which are 
scattered both in time and in provenience, to assist us in reaching our 
conclusions. Polybius' records that the Roman infantryman received 
an allowance of two-thirds of an Attic medimnus of wheat per month” 
in addition to his daily wage of 2 obols. Cato, in a famous passage!® 
dealing with the familiae cibaria, allows 4 modii per month for the 
workers on his farm, an amount which is raised to 44 during the sum- 
mer months, while the other more inactive members of his staff receive 
but 3. Further, we discover from a fragment of Sallust'‘ that by a cer- 
tain lex frumentaria the dole allowance of grain was 5 modii per man, 
to which the speaker in Sallust refers scornfully as not much better 
than the alimenta of the prison. Seneca" states that a slave receives 5 
modii, while a note of Donatus" to a passage in Terence fixes the 
monthly allowance of servi at 4 modiz. Lastly, there are several refer- 
ences in Egyptian ostraka and papyri’ which indicate a monthly al- 
lowance of an artaba per man, i.e., approximately 4 modzi. 

From the foregoing evidence we may observe that the amount of 
grain allotted to a man did not vary considerably and that, though our 
figures range from 3 to 5 modii a month, the average seems clearly to 
be 4. If we use 4 modiz a month as our average, we arrive at the esti- 
mate of 1,250,000 as the population of Rome for the reign of Augustus. 

Inasmuch as we find that Beloch uses 3 modi? a month per man as 
the average consumption,!® we must justify further our contention 
that 4 modit is a more accurate figure. Certainly with our evidence as 


1 yi, 39. 12-15. M4 Historiae iii. 48. 19. 
2. The equivalent of about 4 modii. 1 FE pistulae |xxx. 7. 
13 De agri cultura 56. 16 Note on Terence Phormio 43. 


17 For the soldier’s allowance, cf., e.g., U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka (Leipzig: 
Giesecke & Devrient, 1899), II, Nos. 1130, 1131, 1132, 1137, and 1140. All of these 
papyri date from the early years of the third century after Christ. For the laborer’s 
allowance, cf. D. Comparetti and G. Vitelli, Papiri Greco-Egiziit (Milano: Ulrico 
Hoepli, 1915), Vol. III, No. 322, Col. V. The papyrus probably is to be dated in the 
middle of the third century of our era. 


8 Op. cit., p. 412. 
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scanty as it is, we must proceed with caution and not allow any sub- 
jective element to creep into our calculations. One may reasonably 
argue that children and women do not eat as much as men, particu- 
larly those engaged in physical labor. It is on such a basis that Beloch 
chooses his figure of 3 modii as the average grain consumption. How- 
ever, there are several points to be urged against this figure. In the 
first place, we have the orator in Sallust comparing the amount of 5 
modii to the alimenta of the prison.'® Second, Cato allows his laborers 
4 and 43 modii, which would indicate, from the general parsimonious 
nature of the famous censor, that probably their allotted amount 
could have been increased with no great dissatisfaction on their part. 
And, lastly, the only instance of an allotment of 3 modii is that of 
Cato to his staff not actually engaged in active labor.?° Therefore it 
seems clear that a man was perfectly capable of consuming, and nor- 
mally would do so, 5 modii of grain a month. We can reasonably pre- 
sume that a female would not need so much, and very likely a child 
still less. Hence if a man consumed 5 modi of grain a month, we may 
say that the average for females might very easily be 4 and that of 
children 3 modiz. Such reasoning tends to confirm our conclusion that 
4 modii a month per individual is the proper figure for average grain 
consumption, and not 3, as Beloch would have it. 

There is another legitimate method whereby we may check our 
figures. Let us assume a city of 1,250,000 inhabitants. Let us further 
assume that 28 per cent of the population are children, as was approxi- 
mately the case in New York City in 1920." Let us assume that the 
remaining adults in our hypothetical city are divided as to sex, so that 
the males constitute a group 17 per cent in excess of the females, as 
Friedlander suggests might have been the case in Rome in the epoch 

19 We must add that the recipient of the dole allowance of grain may have had pthers 
besides himself to support, although this is not definitely known. 


20 We should cite here L. Mitteis, Chrestomathie (Leipzig: Teubner, 1912), p p. 351, 
where he publishes a testamentary papyrus (dated a.p. 155) which gives to a widow as 
long as she remains unmarried an allowance of six-tenths of an artaba of wheat per 
month. This is the lowest figure which we have, and indicates that we are justified in 
assuming a lower food consumption by women than by men. There is no reason, how- 
ever, on the basis of this papyrus to modify our average consumption figure for Rome. 
All we might say is that our average tends to be generous, and consequently our popula- 
tion estimate conservative. 


21 U.S. Census of 1920, Population, II, 295, 304 ff. 
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of Augustus.” If the population of our supposed city were thus di- 
vided, we should obtain the following figures: 


If the average grain consumption for the men is 5 modi? per month, for 
women 4, and for children 3, the hypothetical city would consume in 
one year the following amount of grain: 

29 508,000 modii 

19 ,593 ,600 

12,600,000 


61,701,600 


Thus we have a further confirmation for the average figure of 4 modii 
per month per individual, since the hypothetical city, reasonably di- 
vided in sex and age, with each division consuming grain at a different 
rate, would need 61,700,600 modii in one year, an amount very close, 
indeed, to the number of modiz which was brought annually to Rome 
in the reign of Augustus, i.e., 60,000,000 modi. 

Beloch, in arriving at his estimate for the population of the city on 
the basis of the food supply, has summarily rejected the evidence from 
Josephus and Aurelius Victor upon which we have built our argu- 
ment.?* Instead he has employed a figure found in the life of Septimi- 
us Severus in the Scriptores historiae Augustae.2* The passage is as 
follows: ‘“[sc. Severus] moriens septem annorum canonem, ita ut cotti- 
diana septuaginta quinque milia modium expendi possent, reliquit.”’ 
Beloch takes this to mean that the total food consumption of the city 
at that time was at the rate of 75,000 modii a day, or annually 
27,375,000 modiz. Allowing an annual consumption of 36 modii per 
individual, he estimates the population on this basis at approximately 
760,000. In order to bolster up this position, Beloch takes a statement 
of the scholiast to Lucan, who says, ‘‘Roma volebat omni die LXXX 
millia modiorum annonae.”” At a rate of 80,000 modii the annual 
amount would be 29,200,000 modii, a total sufficient for a population 

” Op. cit., p. 18. Dio (liv. 16), supports to a certain extent this theory, though he 
merely asserts that of the nobility there were more males than females. 

%3 Op. cit., p. 411. 24 93, 2. 25 Scholion to Lucan Pharsalia i. 319. 
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of 810,000 if one uses 36 modii a year as the average consumption per 
individual. Thus Beloch concludes on the basis of food consumption 
that the population of Rome was 760,000-810,000. 

One may reasonably object to this argument. In the first place, 
Beloch has used two sources, one to check the other, which refer to 
widely different times. That is to say, the scholion to Lucan is dealing 
with Pompey’s control of the annona, whereas the other source from 
the Scriptores is evidence for the situation some two and a half cen- 
turies later. The combining of two such sources is in violation of the 
caveat laid down above,”> and, of course, would be valid only on the 
hypothesis that the population of Rome did not vary with the passage 
of years. Such a hypothesis, on the face of it, is untenable. Further- 
more, the argument rests on the presumption that the annona of the 
scholion and the canon from the life of Severus both mean the total 
grain supply of Rome. In my opinion there is no warrant for such an 
assumption. 

Let us first consider what information the scholiast to Lucan may 
give us. If our calculations as to average food consumption be correct, 
an annona of 80,000 modii a day would be sufficient for approximately 
608,000 people. But what justification have we for accepting this as 
an estimate of the population of the city in Pompey’s time? In the 
first place, the word annona varies in its significance. One could not 
feel safe in accepting it to mean the total grain supply. Second, the 
scholion has reference to a very confused epoch, namely, the turbulent 
days of the end of the republic, immediately prior to the civil war be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey. Statistics having to do with that period 
are much less likely to be accurate than those which derive from the 
highly organized reign of Augustus, as is the case with our figures from 
Aurelius Victor and Josephus. Scholars cannot argue for the reliability 
of the scholiast to Lucan as Friedlander has, for example, for the worth 
of the combined testimony of Victor and Josephus.?’ Therefore we 
must conclude that, since the meaning of the word annona is uncer- 
tain, we cannot use the testimony of the scholiast to Lucan as evidence 
upon which to estimate the population of the city. If we accept it as 
reliable, our only fact would be that Pompey as praefectus annonae 
supervised a quantity of grain that would support about six hundred 

6 Cf. n. 4. 7 Cf. n. 9. 
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thousand people for one year. There is no justification for holding 
that number to be the population of Rome at that time. 

Our primary concern has been to determine the population of the 
city under Augustus, upon which, we must admit, the scholiast to 
Lucan bears but slightly. If we were able to illuminate the meaning 
of annona, this source might be useful, but under the circumstances 
we are forced to turn from the testimony of the scholiast to the infor- 
mation contained in the life of Septimius Severus. There is, I believe, 
a possibility of determining more accurately than at present the mean- 
ing of the word canon. If we can do that, we may be able to derive 
from this source in the Scriptores information as to the population of 
the imperial city at the time of Severus. It seems to be certain that 
one misuses the evidence at his disposal if he applies the testimony 
given for the end of the second century of our era to the early days of 
the principate. 

We have argued to show that the population of Rome at the time of 
Augustus was 1,250,000, yet Beloch rejected out of hand the evidence 
upon which we have based our argument. The reasons why he did so 
are clear. In the first place, he assumed that there was no change in 
the population for three centuries. In the second place, he assumed 
that the writer of the life of Septimius Severus meant the total grain 
supply of the city when he wrote the word canon. An average grain 
allotment of 75,000 modii per day would account for a population of 60 
per cent of 1,250,000.28 For Beloch, on the hypothesis that the popu- 
lation did not change, there was only one way out of the dilemma, 
viz., that one of the sources be dropped, and consequently he disposes 
of Aurelius Victor and Josephus. However, if we take all our evidence 
at its face value, and at the same time do not set up the untenable 
proposition of any unvarying population, we are still faced with what 
appears to be a conflict of testimony. 

As there is no reason apparent to impugn our figure of 1,250,000, we 
must accept it as our best possible information. Then, turning to the 
figure from the Scriptores, we have two possibilities of interpretation. 
The first is that the size of Rome diminished considerably from the 
times of Augustus to those of Septimius Severus, namely, from 


28 T.e., using Beloch’s average consumption of 36 modii a year per individual. 
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1,250,000 to 570,000.2° On the face of it, this seems impossible. De- 
spite the fact that in the reign of Severus the most glorious days of the 
Empire were over, and that the city had suffered severely from disease 
and pestilence, we have no warrant to conclude that the city had de- 
creased in size by over more than half. We are forced, therefore, to re- 
ject such an interpretation. 

The other alternative which may afford us a solution to the problem 
is that the canon mentioned in the biography of Severus does not 
mean the total grain supply of the city but only some fraction thereof. 
The key to our difficulty lies in the word canon itself. Upon consulting 
the Thesaurus, one discovers that it is a late word, having several 
varieties of meaning over and above its ecclesiastical connotations. 
The word occurs in by far the majority of instances in the Theodosian 
and the Justinian Codices. A complete examination of these Codices 
reveals that, of the several meanings, a very common one, for example, 
is the amount due as fee or rent on a specific piece of land.*° We need 
not go into this meaning or similar ones, but only into those cases 
which may serve to illuminate the use of canon in the life of Severus, 
i.e., into canon with direct reference to frumentum, of which there are 
but two. 

Before we go into the question of the canon frumentarius, we should 
confirm our contention that canon as such does not mean the total 
grain supply of the city. Friedlinder* quotes in this connection C. 
Rodbertus concerning the canon of Severus, to the effect that it had 
nothing to do with the population. Friedlander reports Rodbertus’ 
words as follows: ‘It [i.e., the canon] was not the general grain supply 
of Rome, but the regular budgetary figure of the State grain-quan- 
tum, which was kept in view and fixed at Rome for frumentarian re- 
quirements (market department, pauper department, institutions).” 
I would thoroughly agree with Rodbertus so far as he goes, and be- 
lieve that it is possible to give a modicum of proof to his theory. Per- 
haps, as a result, the more exact nature of the canon may emerge. 

This modicum of proof lies in a statement made by the scholiast to 


29 T.e., using 48 modii annually per individual as the average consumption. 

*% Cf., e.g., Codex Theodosianus v. 12. 2. 1-3; 14. 34. 2; 15. 17; vi. 3. 4. 2. These are 
only a few of the many instances of the word in this meaning. 

31 Op. cit., p. 26. 
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the Verrine Orations of Cicero, which constitutes an entirely new arti- 
cle of evidence on the problem. The passage in Cicero upon which the 
comment is made runs thus: “quando illa [i.e., Sicilia] frumentum 
quod deberet non ad diem dedit?”’* To this the scholiast adds the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘‘omne genus pensitationis in hoc capite positum est: 
canonis, oblationis, indictionis.’”’ Scholars date the scholiast in the 
fifth century after Christ,** with some uncertainty, although there is 
no doubt that he wrote in later antiquity. Certainly the three words 
canon, oblatio, and indictio are late. At all events, from this passage 
of pseudo-Asconius we find that in the minds of his contemporaries 
the word canon connoted not a total grain supply, but only one part of 
it. Pseudo-Asconius, roughly a contemporary of the biographer of 
Severus, gives us a check on the meaning of the seven-year canon left 
by that emperor on his death. Therefore we may reasonably conclude 
that the canon frumentarius of Severus did not constitute the total 
grain supply of the city. 

There is another point of evidence for the conclusion that the canon 
did not mean all the grain consumed by the city in one year. The 
writer of the life of Elagabalus*‘ records that the princeps ordered the 
canon for one year to be given to the meretrices, the lenones, and the 
exoleti who were intramurant, while a like amount was promised to the 
extramurant. The biographer adds that owing to the foresight of 
Severus and Bassianus® a canon frumentarius for seven years was 
available, and hence such a gift could be made. Now whatever wild 
idea Elagabalus may have had, or however inaccurate his biographer 
may have been, or however prone to retail scandalous items in his 
writings, the fact remains that this passage is completely and abso- 
lutely incomprehensible if the canon frumentarius amounted to the to- 
tal grain supply of the entire year for Rome. One must admit that the 
passage is saved from being total nonsense only by the theory that the 
canon involved represents only a part of that total. 

If, then, the figure of 75,000 modiz a day, or 27,375,000 modii a year, 
does not give us any foundation for estimating directly the population 


32 In Verrem: Actio IT ii. 2. 5. 


33 Cf. W. S. Teuffels Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, ed. Kroll and Skutsch (Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1910), Vol. II®, par. 295. 3. 


mT. es % ©. Hirschfeld’s emendation. 
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of the city, we must discard Beloch’s calculations which rest on this 
source. However, we can, say that 27,375,000 modi a year would sup- 
port about 570,000 people. If, then, we could determine roughly what 
fraction of the total this canon represents, we should be able to gain an 
estimate of the population of Rome for the time of Severus. There is 
evidence, in my opinion, for hazarding a conjecture as to the nature of 
the canon, from which we may gain perhaps our desired conclusion. 
First we must go back to Cicero’s Second Action against Verres, 

where we are informed of the several categories of frumentum which 
went from the province of Sicily to Rome. Cicero refers* to three cate- 
gories: (1) the decumanum, (2) the alterum decumanum, and (3) the 
frumentum imperatum. The decumanum, of course, was the regular 
tribute which the province sent to Rome. From this passage in Cicero 
we learn that each year during Verres’ praetorship the government 
authorized him to purchase an additional amount of grain, equal to 
the decumanum, at a price of 3 sesterces per modius. This grain was 
called the alterum decumanum. In addition to these two classes of 
grain was the frumentum imperatum, which was to be purchased by 
the government at a price of 33 sesterces per modius. Cicero goes on to 
say that each year of Verres’ incumbency, 11,800,000 sesterces were 
allotted for the purchase of grain, of which 2,800,000 went for the 
frumentum imperatum while the remaining 9,000,000 was devoted to 
the alterum decumanum. The accompanying tabulation, then, ex- 
presses the amounts of grain which should have come from Sicily each 
year: 

decumanum 3,000,000 modii 

alterum decumanum 3,000,000 

frumentum imperatum 800 ,000 


6,800,000 


Thus we can see that about 56 per cent of the grain brought from 
Sicily was purchased by the government—or was to have been, at 
any rate—during these years. 

Although we are faced with a lack of evidence, we can at least be 
sure that not all of the grain which came to Rome was tribute in kind 
paid by the provinces. Take the 60,000,000 modiz, the annual con- 


% Op. cit. iii. 70. 163. 
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sumption of Rome during the time of Augustus. Some of that was 
doubtless tribute frumentum, but also some of it must have been pur- 
chased by the government at a low price, for the purpose of being re- 
distributed in the city at a correspondingly reduced figure. Then also 
there must have been a certain amount of grain available in the open 
market, to be bought and sold at a price determined by general eco- 
nomic conditions. This latter amount could not have been very great, 
inasmuch as the problem of the grain supply for the city was always 
acute, as the elaborate system of government supervision adequately 
attests. 

Of course, we cannot apply too directly evidence derived from the 
story of Verres’ governorship of Sicily to the times of Septimius Seve- 
rus and the later imperial canon frumentarius. However, there is evi- 
dence that in the Empire the government did buy grain in addition to 
what it received in tribute.*”7 With the passage in Cicero and this lat- 
ter evidence in mind, one is tempted to conjecture that the canon fru- 
mentarius may have reference to the grain which the government 
bought. This conjecture is not susceptible of clear proof, yet there is 
nothing, so far as I know, in the sources which would tend to contro- 
vert it, while there is much which can be explained on such a theory. 
One might argue, for example, that an emperor like Septimius Severus, 
in order to establish a sufficient grain reserve for a period of years, 
would not have to deal primarily with the tribute grain, but with that 
which would be needed to supplement the tribute grain, for which the 
government would have to appropriate money. The canon of Severus, 
explained in such terms, becomes much more understandable.** 

Let us return to the two passages dealing with the canon frumen- 
tarius which a search of the Codices disclosed. The section under the 
rubric ““De canone frumentario urbis Romae”’ in the Codex Theodosi- 


37 Cf. e.g., Monumentum Ancyranum 15; Scriptores historiae Augustae: Alexander 
Severus 21. 9. For Egypt we have references to the wupds ouvvayopaorixds. Cf. K. 
Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri aus dem Berliner Museum (Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells, 
1924), p. 81. 


38 One should mention here the passage in the biography of Elagabalus (cf. n. 34). 
The gift of one year’s canon to those relatively humble members of society, insane 
though it is, is more comprehensible on the theory that the imperial treasury or the 
government was footing the bill. For the emperor to play fast and loose with the free 
tribute of grain, merely to gratify a mad whim, does not contain even the remotest 
vestige of reason. 
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anus*® contains one bit of evidence for the theory that the canon in- 
volved grain to be bought and sold. The first edict quoted directs the 
officials to sell to the bakers 200,000 modii of good quality at a reduced 
price. Also perhaps we can see another indication in favor of the theo- 
ry in the section “De frumento urbis Constantinopolitanae,”’ where 
occurs the phrase, sed integer canon mancipibus consignetur.*° These 
two passages can be explained easily on the hypothesis that the canon 
was the grain with which the government had to deal in a purely busi- 
ness way, involving the problems of purchase and sale. Furthermore, 
though an argumentum ex silentio is dangerous, at least in cases where 
evidence is lacking, it can be legitimately adduced, and in our problem 
certainly no occurrence of the word canon, either in the Codez or else- 
where, furnishes any evidence to contradict our theory.*! 

If our theory be correct, we have in the figure given us by the bi- 
ographer of Severus some evidence wherewith to estimate the popula- 
tion of Rome at the end of the second century of our era. It is clear 
that the canon represents a portion of the grain supply. If the canon 
were the frumentum purchased by the government, and if we suppose, 
for the sake of example, that the canon were about the same percent- 
age of the whole as was the purchased grain of the whole amount from 
Sicily, viz., 56 per cent, the total supply of the city under Severus 
would be annually about 48,884,000 modii.*? This supply would be 
sufficient for a population of about 1,018,500 inhabitants. Of course 
this figure is based upon a hypothesis which cannot be demonstrated, 
yet the figure thus reached is very reasonable, since it represents a 
slight diminution in the population from the time of Augustus. We 
should expect such a decline, in view of the more unsettled economic 
conditions under Severus, and of the severe plagues which the city 
sustained, particularly the epidemic in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Our conclusions then would be: (1) that the population of the city 


39 xiv. 15. 40 Codex Theodosianus xiv. 16. 2. 


41In my opinion it would be dangerous to argue from the scholion to the Verrine 
Orations quoted above (cf. p. 111) either as to the nature of the canon or as to what frac- 
tion of the total it constituted. Superficially, however, one cannot refrain from suggest- 
ing the following parallels: canon to alterum decumanum, oblatio to decumanum, and 
indictio to frumentum imperatum. 


“ We are forced in this calculation to disregard the amount of grain which was avail- 
able in the open market (cf. p. 113). 
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in the time of Augustus was approximately 1,250,000 ;* (2) that it may 
have increased slightly during the days of the earlier Julio-Claudians;** 
and (8) that it may very well have diminished somewhat by the time of 
Septimius Severus. But there is need of one further remark in order to 
put all of the foregoing argument in perspective. If we have been able 
in some way to fix the population of the city in the time of Augustus, 
we can appreciate far better a late source which records the visit of 


43 There are several other bits of evidence from which one might conclude that Rome 
was a city of considerable size, but which do not allow us to form any accurate estimate 
of the population. 

1. C. Herschel (The Two Books on the Water Supply of the City of Rome of Sextus 
Julius Frontinus [Boston: Estes, 1899], pp. 240-41), estimates the water supply of Rome 
as 38,000,000 gallons a day on the average. He goes on to say that, supposing the 
population to be 1,000,000, 38 gallons per day per individual would be ‘“‘still a very large 
figure, when use alone, not waste, is taken into account.” Herschel has based his calcu- 
lations, of course, on data obtained from Frontinus, which would apply strictly to Rome 
in A.D. 97. Herschel states further that his average 38,000,000 gallons could vary either 
up or down by 20,000,000 gallons, depending, of course, upon how many of the aque- 
ducts were in operation. M. H. Morgan (‘‘Remarks on the Water Supply of Ancient 
Rome,” TAPA, XXXIII [1902], 30-37) contends that the exact water supply cannot 
be known accurately, because of the variable character of Frontinus’ unit, the quinaria, 
but that Herschel’s results are the best available. Morgan thinks that the average of 
38,000,000 gallons is too low, that Herschel has deducted for leakage and theft from 
data in Frontinus which had already taken those factors into account, and that 84,- 
000,000 gallons is a better average figure. At all events, it seems certain that the water 
supply of ancient Rome was sufficient for a city of well over a million. Morgan (p. 35) 
has a table giving per capita daily water consumption for several cities in the United 
States, which range from 80.7 to 211.9 gallons. More recent averages are from 18 to 20 
gallons in a small English village to 128 gallons in some American cities. It is interesting 
to note that the average for Liverpool in 1927 was 34.7 gallons. (These latter figures are 
taken from the article on ‘‘Water Supply” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica [14th ed.].) 

2. The seating capacity of. the Circus Maximus is another indication that the popu- 
lation of Rome was large. Estimates range from 140,000 to 385,000 (cf. S. B. Platner, 
The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome [2d ed.; Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1911], p. 408). It would take a population of some proportions to justify the existence 
of so large a stadium. 

3. If we were in possession of any evidence of the death-rate of the city, we would 
have another method whereby to check our population estimate. Our situation is all the 
more unfortunate since there can be little doubt that such records did exist, as the 
several references, e.g., to the temple of Libitina clearly indicate (cf. S. B. Platner and 
T. Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome [Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1929], p. 319). However, we do have two references to the number of people who 
died in plagues in the city. Suetonius (Nero 39) records that in the autumn of a.p. 65, 
30,000 people were carried off by the pestilence. Jerome, in his Chronicle, under the 
year A.D. 77 makes the following statement: ‘‘lues ingens Romae facta ita ut per multos 
dies in efemeridem decem milia ferme mortuorum referrentur.”’ (This plague in all 
probability is that of A.p. 79, which is referred to by Suetonius Titus 8 and Cassius Dio 

[Footnote continued on page 116] 

“Cf. n. 10. 
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Theodoric to Rome.“ In it we find these words “donavit [sc. rex 
Theodoricus] populo Romano et pauperibus annonas singulis annis, 
centum viginti milia modios.”’ This amount of grain would support 
for one year twenty-five hundred people. This probably does not rep- 
resent the entire population, yet there is no doubt as to the enormous 
decrease in size of the former capital. In the final analysis the point 
seems to be that in Rome we have an example of what was generally 
happening throughout the ancient world, a gradual process of deur- 
banization. And indeed in this process we are able to see one of the 
great and fundamental differences between ancient culture and that 
which immediately followed it. The urbanized Roman Empire was 
transformed into the deurbanized Europe of the Middle Ages. The 
study of the population and population changes of Rome goes far to 
demonstrate this contention. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Ixvi. 23.) The death-rate of the plague of a.p. 65 then would be approximately 10,000 
per month, while the epidemic of a.p. 79 must have been much more severe, although 
we have no information as to how long it raged. However, in either case a death-rate of 
such proportions could occur only in a city of great size. In this instance it is legitimate 
to compare these figures with those of London during the plague of 1664-65. Ancient 
Rome and seventeenth-century London are roughly comparable on the grounds of sani- 
tary conditions, perhaps with an edge in favor of Rome. At any rate, in London in that 
fearful epidemic a total of 68,596 deaths were attributed to the disease for the year 1665. 
The population of the city at that time was 460,000. If the death-rate given by Jerome 
continued for seven days in Rome in A.p. 79, more fatalities would have occurred than 
the total for the whole year in the London plague. This situation can be explained only 
by assuming that Rome was a far more populous city than London in 1665. (The figures 
on the London epidemic were taken from the article on ‘‘Plague’”’ in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica [14th ed.].) 


45 Excerpta Valesiana 67. 





SPARTA AND JUDAEA 


By MicHaet 8S. GInsBpuRG 


HE study of the relations between Hellenism and Judaism in- 

volves the solution of many problems dealing with source 

criticism. The few but very important data on the Helleniza- 
tion of the Jews which we find in gentile sources furnish definite evi- 
dence of the interest which the contemporary Greeks took in this ques- 
tion. Unfortunately most of the works of Greek literature of that 
period perished in later centuries, and therefore we are forced to look 
for information to Jewish sources at our disposal—in the first place, 
to I and II Maccabees. It cannot be denied that these books are writ- 
ten with a certain patriotic bias; however, the fact that these sources 
throw a bright light upon the tragic details of the clash of the two cul- 
tures—the Jewish and the Greek—has not been sufficiently ap- 
preciated by some scholars.! 

To the number of the points which have received the greatest dis- 
cussion belongs the question of the relations between the Jews and the 
Spartans.? According to I Maccabees, Areus, king of Sparta, sent a 
missive to the Jewish high priest, Onias, which ran thus: 

It hath been found in writing, concerning the Spartans and the Jews, that 
they are brethren, and that they are of the stock of Abraham; and now since 
these things have come to our knowledge, ye shall do well to write unto us of 
your prosperity. And we, moreover, do write on our part to you, that your 
cattle and goods are ours, and ours are yours. We do command, therefore, 
that they [sc. the ambassadors] report unto you on this wise.* 

Later, at the epoch of the Maccabean wars against the Syrian 
yoke, the relations between Judaea and Sparta were renewed. This 


1One of the main reasons for the divergence in the evaluation of the materials for 
the history of Jewish Hellenism at our disposal is the lack of objectivity with which 
some authors approach these problems of source criticism: cf. H. Willrich, Judaica, 
pp. 62 ff.; Urkundenfalschung in d. hell.-jiid. Lit., pp. 1 ff. On the position of Willrich, 
ef. Allgeier, Hist. Jahrb. d. Gérres-Ges., XLV, Nos. 2-3 (1925), 452 f., and Laqueur, 
“Griech. Urkunden in d. jiid.-hell. Lit.,’’ Hist. Zeitschr., CX XXVI (1927), 230. 


2Cf. S. Zebelev, ‘Les Juifs et les Lacédémoniens,’’ Comptes rendus de l’ Acad. des 
Sciences de l'URSS, 1928, pp. 65 ff. 


3 12:21-23; ef. Josephus Antiquities xii. 225 ff.; cf. Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und An- 
fainge d. Christentums, II, 30, n. 1. 
{CuassicaL PaitoLoay, XXIX, April, 1934] 117 
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time the initiative was taken by the successful brother of Judas, 
Jonathan, in the last years of his reign. His ambassadors brought to 
Sparta a note which proposed to the Spartans to renew the friendship 
and the brotherhood between the two peoples. The same initiative 
was taken a few years later by Simon, Jonathan’s successor; the arrival 
of Jewish delegates at Sparta for the renewal of the friendship is men- 
tioned in a note dispatched by the ephors and the popular assembly of 
Sparta to Simon. This note confirmed the renewal of the Jewish- 
Spartan friendship. 

This is a short outline of the history of the relations between these 
two states. 

It is a hard and ungrateful task to wade through the vast literature 
dealing with this problem. Along with many authors who consider the 
diplomatic correspondence between the Jews and the Spartans as a 
forgery,‘ there are also those who insist on its authenticity.’ It goes 
without saying that the doubts of many critics have a very solid foun- 
dation. So, for instance, the artificial way in which the letter of 
Jonathan has been pressed into the text of I Maccabees® arouses 
suspicion. In I Mace. 12:1 we are told of an embassy being sent to 
Rome; the narrative is broken by verse 2, which refers to a letter sent 
to the Spartans (and to other places) ; in verse 3, which comes logically 
after verse 1, the thread of the narrative is taken up again. Then, in 
verse 5, where one might reasonably have expected further details 
about the embassy to Rome, it goes on to say: “And this is the copy 
of the letter which Jonathan wrote to the Spartans.’’”? On considering 
the contents of the letter itself, one is struck by the fact that its pur- 
pose is not clearly expressed. In verse 10 the purpose is stated to be 
the renewal of brotherhood and friendship, although, according to the 
preceding remark, the Jews needed none of these things, “having for 
our encouragement the Holy Books.” We are confronted with diffi- 
culties of the same kind in the text of I Maccabees dealing with the 
epoch of Simon. As for the letter of Areus, its extant text cannot be 
considered as absolutely authentic. 


4Cf. W. O. E. Oesterday, A History of Israel, II, 256, n. 3. 
5 Cf. S. Vailhé, ““Sparta,’’ Catholic Encycl., XVI, 209 f. 
® 12:6-18; ef. Josephus op. cit., xiii. 166 ff. 


7R.H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudoepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, 
62. 
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All these facts are beyond question. But are we forced, even ad- 
mitting that the literary tradition of the whole problem in our sources 
provokes serious doubts, to come to the conclusion that the whole ac- 
count of the Jewish-Spartan rapprochement is nothing else but forgery? 
It is our belief that before coming to this conclusion it is indispensable 
to analyze carefully the historical background of this rapprochement. 
Only by proceeding in this way may we come to a right solution of the 
problem of the historical authenticity of this friendship.® 

Let us examine first the era of the origin of this friendship. It is 
generally accepted that the king Areus and the high priest Onias, 
mentioned in the first note, are Areus I° and Onias I.!° Consequently, 
this event belongs to the end of the fourth century or to the beginning 
of the third century B.c. The history of the reign of this monarch, 
who, at an epoch of Sparta’s decadence, tried in vain to act as a ruler 
of great power, is known in general outline. Areus wished to play at 
any cost an important part in international politics." In many re- 
spects he differed from the great majority of Sparta’s kings, who ad- 
hered to the austere national tradition; even a scholar of such an 
extraordinary rank as Wilamowitz-Moellendorff did not appreciate 
sufficiently this fact."* The policy of increasing Sparta’s international 
influence by concluding treaties with foreign states corresponded en- 
tirely with the tendencies of this king. From this point of view an at- 
tempt to bring his country into close relationships with the Jews seems 
quite probable. 

In this attempt the King was actuated by various motives. In the 
first place, one of these motives might have been the fact that Areus, 
who in his struggle with Macedonia was dependent upon Egypt, 
wished to strengthen this alliance by establishing friendly relations 
with the Jews, loyal friends of Egypt at this period.!? Perhaps another 


8 The possibility of a rapprochement between the Jews and the Spartans has been 
recently admitted by R. Fruin, ‘‘De Spartaansche Koning nit I Macc. XII,” Nieuw 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, XXI, No. 4 (1932), 350. 

9H. F. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, II, 215. For the spelling of the name cf. E. Kautzsch, 
D. Apokryphen und Pseudoepigraphen d. Alt. Test., I, 70, nn. b and d. 

10 Cf. Oesterday, op. cit., p. 200; J. Gutmann, “‘Areios,”’ Encycl. Judaica, III, 305 f. 

11 Ehrenberg, “‘Sparta,’”’ P.-W., 2. Reihe, 5. Halbb., 1445 f. 

12 Hellenist. Dichtung in d. Zeit d. Kallimachos, I, 43, n. 1. 


13 Cf. Meyer, op. cit., II, 31. The Spartans might have had also the intention to 
arouse difficulties for their enemies, Antigonus and his son Demetrius Poliorcetes, by 
stirring up agitation in the Orient; cf. E. Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes, I, 237, n. 33. 
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reason accounts for Areus’ initiative. We must keep in mind that the 
first contacts between the Greek and the Jewish worlds go back to 
this particular period; at least the earliest traces of these contacts of 
which we have any record are found in the literature of that epoch. 
Judaism, completely unknown to the Hellenes until that period, be- 
gins to interest them; the data on the Jews, often of a fantastic char- 
acter, which we find in the fragments of Clearchus’,'* Megasthenes’,'® 
and Theophrastus’'® writings testify to the curiosity stirred up in the 
Greeks by the Jewish people.'!’ The esoteric and mysterious character 
of their customs fascinated the Greeks. In the literary fragments of 
this period which we possess, one does not find the trace of that hostil- 
ity toward the Jews with which many Hellenistic authors of the fol- 
lowing period are so thoroughly imbued. On the contrary, Jews are 
often designated as a nation of philosophers—an epithet which showed 
a definite respect on the part of the Greeks for the Jews. We may sup- 
pose that Areus shared this interest in Judaism. And one may even 
guess the name of the author who influenced Areus in this regard. It 
was Hecataeus of Abdera, who was much better informed about Juda- 
ism than most of his contemporaries. The idea of the relationship be- 
tween Jews and Spartans might have been suggested to Areus by the 
legendary account of Hecataeus in his Azguptiaka,'® how the Jews 
together with other foreigners, among them Danaus, Kadmus, and 
others, had been exiled from Egypt during an epidemic. The fictitious 
account of this exodus and of the hardships suffered by the exiles in 
common during their wanderings naturally suggested the idea of their 
relationship. If we realize that one of the exiles was Danaus, the 
ancestor of Spartan kings, the roots of the legendary genealogical tree 
uniting the Spartans and the Jews become obvious.'® In passing we 
may mention that to Hecataeus is ascribed the authorship of a book 


14 Josephus Contra A pionem i. 177 ff.; Euseb. Praep. Ev. ix. 5. 

15 Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 15. 72. 

16 Porphyr. De abst. II. 26. 

For the most fantastic data on Judaism in the works of Greek and Latin authors 
ef. Th. Reinach, Textes des auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au judaisme (Paris, 1895). 

18 Diodorus xl. 3 (in the Bibl. of Photius, Cod. 244). Cf. Meyer, op. cit., II, 28 ff. 

19 The belief in the relationship between the two peoples existed even in the time of 


Herod (Josephus Bell. Jud. i. 515; ef. H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus, II, 244, n.a [with 
reference to Th. Reinach]). 
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on Abraham—a work which no longer exists, but with which Areus 
could have been familiar; it is significant that Abraham’s name is 
mentioned in Areus’ letter to the Jewish high priest. 

Let us consider now the historical setting in which the renewal of 
the supposed friendship between the Jews and the Spartans took place.” 
Judaea was successfully fighting under the leadership of Mattathias’ 
sons against the Seleucids. The results obtained by Jonathan in this 
desperate struggle, which at first glance seemed to be absolutely hope- 
less, were very considerable. By means of a successful guerrilla war- 
fare on one side and on the other by a clever diplomatic game which 
exploited the competition between the many pretenders to the Syrian 
throne, Jonathan made his country practically independent. Under 
these conditions a desire naturally awoke in him to announce his 
success to friendly countries. In this way the sending of a delegation 
to Sparta seems to be very consistent. Many critics are skeptical 
about this event, and consider it as a fiction, which they ascribe to an 
interpolator; the latter is supposed to have added this story in order 
to glorify the struggle of Jewish nationalists for their independence. 
If such was the case, would not this anonymous author, desiring to 
emphasize Jonathan’s success by telling us of an alliance between 
Judaea and a Hellenistic state, have chosen as Judaea’s ally a more 
powerful country than Sparta? In our opinion, the fact that I Macca- 
bees attributes to Jonathan a rapprochement with Sparta is precisely a 
serious argument in support of its authenticity. Jonathan did not, and 
could not, expect any practical advantage from this step; he certainly 
must have known that Sparta had lost all its international prestige 
and had been reduced to the rank of an insignificant city. We think 
that in general Jonathan could not have attached great importance to 
international treaties after the experience which the Jews had had 
with Rome. If this powerful state, which had become an ally of 
Judaea not long before, did not give any support to the Jews in their 
fight against Syria, what could the Jews expect from Sparta, whose 
glory belonged to the past? In fact, this is confirmed by the text of 
Jonathan’s note, which says that ‘we were not minded, however, to 
be troublesome to you [the Spartans], or to the rest of our confederates 


2 Cf. E. R. Bevan, ‘Syria and the Jews,’’ Cambridge Ancient History, VIII, 523 ff. 
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and friends, in these wars; for we have the help that is from heaven to 
help us.’”?! 

Besides the natural desire to renew the traditional friendship with 
Sparta and to announce to it his successes, Jonathan could have had 
in mind one practical purpose. We do not know anything definite 
about the existence of a Jewish community at Sparta at the time of 
Areus, but we are justified in supposing that at about the middle of 
the second century B.c. such a community did already exist.” The 
circular letter sent to Sparta by the Roman consul Lucius Calpurnius 
Piso about 139 B.c.?* undoubtedly is a strong argument for this sup- 
position. Under these circumstances the desire of Jonathan to re- 
establish friendly relations with a state under whose rule a Jewish 
community was living seems to be very logical. 

All these arguments might be used, mutatis mutandis, for the re- 
newal of the Jewish-Spartan friendship under Simon, Jonathan’s im- 
mediate successor.”4 


To sum up: The historical background authorizes us to give cre- 
dence to the account of the diplomatic relations between Sparta and 
Judaea. If the literary tradition gives rise to certain doubts, we must 
not forget that the correspondence between these two states, as we 


possess it, was inevitably spoiled by two successive translations.” 
But the attacks made against its general authenticity have an in- 
sufficient foundation. We think that Laqueur, one of the recent critics 
of I and II Maccabees, is perfectly correct in saying: “I believe that 
I am right in making the statement that the further we penetrate 
into the study of Hellenistic documents and the more we observe their 
peculiarities, the more valuable the evidence of documents preserved 
in Jewish sources appears.’’” 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


21T Mace. 12:14—-15. 
22 Its existence is proved by the flight of the high priest Jason to Sparta in 168 B.c.; 
. II Mace. 5:9; cf. Ehrenberg, op. cit., 1443. 

23T Macc. 15: 16-23; cf. my Rome et la Judée, pp. 58 ff. 24T Macc. 14:20-23. 

25 Meyer, op. cit., II, 30: ‘“. ... Es ist zu beachten, dass das Dokument [the letter 
of king Areus to the high priest Onias] in der Gestalt, in der wir es haben, eine doppelte 
Ubersetzung durchgemacht haben muss, zuerst aus dem Griechischen ins Hebriische, 
dann aus diesem wieder zuriick in das stammelnde Griechisch des Makkabierbuchs.”’ 

26 Op. cit., p. 250. 





TWO PROBLEMS OF ATHENIAN CITIZENSHIP LAW 
By A. W. GoMME 


N HIS recent interesting article on the decree of Demophilos, 
| 346/5 B.c., which ordered an extraordinary diapsephisis to be 
held throughout Attica,! Dr. Aubrey Diller concludes that it ‘‘intro- 
duced a great change in the scrutinies in the demes. It made them 
universal, uniform, and compulsory. All existing members were to be 
scrutinized at once (Aischin. i. 77, 86, 114, ii. 182; Dem. lvii; Andro- 
tion and Philochoros in Harp. dtayyduois; Dion. H., Dein. 11), and 
all future members at the time of their admission (Arist. Ath. Const. 
42). But the great innovation of Demophilos was the appeal, which 
substituted the formidable ypady Eevias, with heavy penalties for the 
unsuccessful appellant in place of the old harmless dixn, which offered 
endless opportunities for corruption in its long and devious course be- 
fore the Forty, the arbitrators, and the private court.’’ The object of 
this paper is to re-examine the evidence, first, for Demophilos’ decree; 
second, for the penalty involved in an unsuccessful appeal; but though 
I argue against Dr. Diller’s conclusions throughout, I should say that 
his insistence on considering the development of the Athenian pro- 
cedure in citizenship cases is of the first importance, for hitherto most 
scholars have written as though scarcely any changes took place. 


I, THE DECREE OF DEMOPHILOS 


An important point is involved in the question whether we have 
to deal with a law or a decree. Both Dionysios of Halicarnassos in his 
introduction to his extract from Isaios, pro Euphileto, and Libanios 
in his hypothesis to Demosthenes lvii (Euboulides v. Euxitheos), speak 
of a law (both obviously meaning the same law) governing procedure 
in the diapsephisis and in appeals arising from it; neither mentions 
Demophilos by name. Dr. Diller rejects this evidence, because what 
Dionysios and Libanios describe 
was only a temporary measure. The scrutiny was to be applied forthwith to 
all existing demesmen, not merely to new demesmen in the future. This ac- 


1 Proc. Amer. Phil. Assoc. (1932), pp. 193-205. My references to Lipsius are all to 
Das attische Recht (1915). 


{CLassica, PattoLoay, XXIX, April, 1934] 123 
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count is confirmed by Aeschines and Demosthenes, both of whom allude to 
an extraordinary amount of litigation arising from the appeals. It is impos- 
sible that such a process should be perpetuated by a standing law. 


This I do not follow; there must have been a standing law to make the 
procedure legal at all; and Dr. Diller himself implies on a later page 
(202) that it was repeated after 345. He goes on: 

On the other hand, the account in the Constitution (Ath. Const. 42) does 
indeed refer to a standing law, authorising a process to be applied in the fu- 
ture to every candidate for admission to the deme. What is the relation be- 
tween this law and the decree of Demophilos? It is a logical inference that 
the decree carried two provisions, the temporary measure attested by the ora- 
tors and rhetoricians and the standing law attested by Aristotle. 


But no single decree could contain both an executive order not yet 
made legal by an already existing law and a new law. A graphe para- 
nomon (and there would have been many ready to bring one in this 
case) would have upset it at once. New laws were passed in Athens 
only by an elaborate, established procedure. There must have existed, 
prior to 346/5, a law enabling an extraordinary general scrutiny to be 
held when the ecclesia voted for one (by a decree) and settling the 
procedure, and, prior to the writing of the Constitution of Athens, a 
law establishing the procedure of ordinary annual scrutinies in the 
demes and of disputes arising from them; both probably, but not nec- 
essarily, forming parts of the same law. Compare, for example, the 
law of Timokrates quoted by Demosthenes xxiv. 63, which also pro- 
vides for present and future cases. Dionysios and Libanios therefore 
are correct in speaking of a law, not a decree, although, to be quite ac- 
curate, they should also have mentioned the decree which was the par- 
ticular occasion of these speeches. On the other hand, the measure 
moved by Demophilos was almost certainly a decree. Aischines’ ref- 
erences make it probable; and Demosthenes (lvii. 7) expressly terms 
it one, if the Euxitheos case was tried as a result of this measure, as 
Dr. Diller believes. The law, therefore, and Demophilos’ decree are 
quite separate, and the latter subsequent to the former, and an appli- 
cation of it. 

But it may not have been long after it; and if it were not—if the 
law, that is, was passed round about 350 B.c.—then Dr. Diller’s main 
contention, that there was a radical change in procedure in citizenship 
cases about this time, and that this can be seen from a comparison be- 
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tween Isaios xii and Demosthenes lvii, might still stand. This involves 
us further in a consideration of the dates of these two speeches; for it 
is essential to Dr. Diller’s argument to establish both that the proce- 
dure in the two cases was different and that Isaios’ case preceded the 
change in the law and that of Demosthenes was subsequent to it. 
The only positive reason for supposing that Isaios xii was not de- 
livered in 345/4 or 344/3 (not 346/5, for the case was delayed)? is 
that the date is too late for Isaios. But, as Wyse points out in his in- 
troduction to the speech, it is not too late for a man whose earliest 
extant work belongs to 389/8,° and who “survived till the rule of 
Philip.”’* On the other hand, Dionysios does not say that the speech 
was made in a case following the general scrutiny of 346/5; he only 
quotes the law governing all scrutinies, both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, and appeals from them; and some weight must be allowed to 
this. For in his chapter on Deinarchos® he rejects on chronological 
grounds two speeches which he expressly says belong to cases arising 
from this scrutiny; had he thought the Euphiletos case was one of 
these, he might easily have said so, and used the fact to give a more 
precise date to Isaios. As, however, most scholars suppose that the 


case did arise from a general scrutiny in all the demes, whether that 
of 346/5 or an earlier one, we must consider the consequences of this 
view; that is, if there had been, in the fourth century, no earlier gen- 
eral scrutiny, then Isaios xii belongs to 345 or 344. 

On the same assumption, Demosthenes lvii belongs also to the same 
period, 346/5 or 345/4.° The reasons for supposing that it is earlier, 


2 We need not take too literally the statement in § 11 that the arbitration lasted two 
years. All we have to suppose is that the case was carried over from one year (345/4, 
or 346/5) to the next, and so to a second arbitrator. 


3 We cannot, unfortunately, use in this connection the fact recorded by Harpocra- 
tion that Isaios wrote a speech mpds Bow ror ék Snuorv éeots. If this was the Boiotos 
of Dem. xxxix and xl, and if the speech was an attack on Boiotos’ citizen rights, then it 
must have been later than 350-348, the dates of Demosthenes’ speeches, in which other- 
wise it must have been mentioned. But, apart from the possibility of another Boiotos, 
it may be, as Diller says (p. 201, n. 10), a speech in defense of someone against Boiotos 
as accuser, like Dem. rpds E’Sovdlénv (only in that case it is not, or should not be, sub- 
sequent to Demosthenes’ speeches; for it would then be in answer to Mantitheos). 

4 Dion. Hal. Jsae. 1. 5 xi. 655. 


6 Diller (p. 194, n. 2) says it must belong to this period because of its “‘overwhelming 
affinities’ with the evidence of Aischines and the Atthidographers. But any extraordi- 
nary general scrutiny would have produced the same sort of excitement and a similar 
crop of lawsuits and slanders. 
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and therefore that there had been earlier extraordinary general scru- 
tinies, are many of the facts revealed in the speech. Euxitheos, the 
appellant, was the son of Nikarete by her second marriage; she herself 
was the daughter of Damostratos by his second marriage; her half- 
brother died in Sicily in 413 at the latest, leaving three children, of 
whom the eldest, Euxitheos’ first cousin, was alive when the case was 
tried—over seventy, therefore, in 345. Her half-sister had a son who 
died on service, therefore over twenty, at Abydos in 387 (37-38). The 
appellant’s father was taken prisoner, perhaps when adult, as we are 
told nothing to the contrary, but perhaps as a child, during the Dece- 
lean War, in 405 at the latest (18). When, however, we remember that 
Euxitheos himself must have been thirty-five or older at the time of 
the trial, for he had held a priesthood and the demarchy (46, 63), that 
his mother may have been well over thirty when he was born (as it 
was her second marriage and Euxitheos need not have been the eldest 
of the five children of this marriage) and so may have been born as 
early as 420, her half-brother and sister being considerably older 
(born 440-435), and that grandnephews of her were of age at the time 
of the trial (89, 43)—remembering all this, it will be seen that 346/5 
is by no means an impossible date, and, remembering Euxitheos’ age 
at the time of the trial, that a much earlier date is unlikely. But an 
earlier date is obviously not excluded; we must reckon with the possi- 
bility that, if there were general scrutinies before 346/5, Demosthenes 
lvii may be earlier than Isaios xii.” It is clearly dangerous to base an 
argument on the assumption that it must be later. 

If, however, it should be assumed that, because we hear of none, no 
other extraordinary general scrutiny took place within, say, a genera- 
tion before 346,° then both Isaios xii (if we suppose, for the moment, 
that the case arose from such a scrutiny) and Demosthenes lvii belong 
to the same series of trials. Dr. Diller argues that this is impossible 
because the procedure is quite different in the two cases. The former 
had been before an arbitrator before it came to the dicastery. That 
means that it was in form a dike, a private suit, and one which came 


7 The question of Demosthenes’ authorship of the Euboulides speech need not be 
discussed, as it is in any case a genuine speech of the period. 

8 If Euxitheos’ case is 346, as Dr. Diller thinks, there had clearly been no other since 
his father returned from his enslavement abroad, ca. 400-395 (18, 41); or it would have 
been mentioned in the course of the speech. 
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within the jurisdiction of the Forty; for Dr. Diller believes, with 
Bonner against Lipsius, that only cases coming first before the Forty 
were remitted to the arbitrators—a difficult problem in which at pres- 
ent I incline to think he is right.’ In Demosthenes lvii, on the other 
hand, there is no mention of arbitration; and, like Dr. Diller, I find it 
hard to believe, with Wyse (p. 717), that no weight need be attached 
to this, because if the arbitration had gone against him, Euxitheos 
would naturally have suppressed all reference to it; I think it more 
natural, to judge from the rest of the speech, that he would have re- 
ferred to it as another instance of his enemy’s chicanery and cunning. 
If this is correct, and if only cases within the jurisdiction of the Forty 
were remitted to arbitrators, then Euxitheos’ case had not been taken 
by the Forty; and it is natural to suppose that it had been taken by 
the thesmothetai, who, at the date of the Constitution of Athens, 
dealt with “those voted out of their demes” (59. 4). But the Consti- 
tution is later than both cases; Demosthenes lvii, therefore, which con- 
forms to the procedure there indicated, is later than Isaios xii, and 
probably enough belongs to 346/5. In that case, however, Dr. Diller 
must be right in supposing that Isaios xii cannot have been spoken in 
a trial arising from a general scrutiny in all the demes, but from one in 
the deme Erchia alone (a scrutiny like that in the deme Halimous 
when the roll of citizens was lost [Dem. lvii. 26]) ;!° for, as we have seen, 
there can hardly have been a general scrutiny within a generation 
preceding the case against Euxitheos. In this, then, I think Dr. Diller 
is right, though we cannot yet be certain. 

9 Ar. Ath. Const. 53; 58. 2; Bonner, Class. Phil., II (1907), 407-18; Lipsius 225-28, 
981. I may point out one mistake made by Bonner (pp. 410, 417). Pischinger had in- 
stanced Lysias xxiii as a citizenship case which had nevertheless been before an arbitra- 
tor, though it must have been dealt with by the thesmosthetai; Bonner replies that there 
is no mention of arbitration in the speech. True, but it is implied; as Bonner says, rovs 
TH ‘Immo8wvridc dtxafovras are the Forty, or rather the Hippothontid section of them; 
and all cases dealt with by the Forty were sent to arbitration. The answer to Pischinger 
is that this is not a citizenship case: this dispute between the speaker and Pankleon is 
not the case for which Lysias made the speech; its nature is not given, but it was clearly 
a dike, a claim for damages, which, had Pankleon been, as he claimed, possessed of 


Plataean right and enrolled among the Dekeleeis, would have come before the Forty 
and an arbitrator. 


10 Or the case may have arisen from one of the annual scrutinies in the demes, of en- 
trants at the age of eighteen. Euphiletos is quite young, and his elder brother speaks on 
his behalf. (The statement in 12 that he had been just legally enrolled, then struck out, 
is not decisive against this.) 
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A smaller matter is Dr. Diller’s argument that whereas in Euxithe- 
os’ case the appellant spoke last, in EKuphiletos’ case he spoke first. 
This, however, depends entirely on the future tense d&waovar in Isai. 
xii. 8; which may easily be parallel to 6 viv buds aéwwowr (viii. 11), 
where the opposing side had certainly spoken first (see Wyse, ad loc.). 
It is, by the way, an advantage to the defense to speak last, especially 
in this kind of case, whatever Aischines may say." 

In conformity with these there is, according to Dr. Diller, another 
difference in procedure: In cases that had been before an arbitrator, 
no new evidence could be brought in the dicastery, no surprise could 
be sprung on either side; but Euxitheos does bring new evidence once 
(Ivii. 14), and offers it often elsewhere. The difference may be admit- 
ted; but its importance must not be exaggerated. The offering of new 
evidence (ei iets BolAeobe, © avdpes) is, as Lipsius says (pp. 836-37), 
mainly a rhetorical device; and where such evidence is apparently 
brought, we cannot be at all sure that its nature had not already been 
made plain at the anakrisis. (I believe the frequent formula, “I hear 
my opponents will argue,”’ just as much as “my accusers have argued,” 
is neither intelligent anticipation nor later insertion on publication, 
but a reference back to the anakrisis.) This is, in fact, the most ob- 
scure and difficult problem in Athenian procedure: What arrange- 
ments were made, in graphai and all other cases which had not been 
before arbitrators, for making each side acquainted with the general 
line of evidence to be offered by the other before the dicastery? Some 
arrangement must have been made; defendants could not have been 
expected to meet charges of which they knew nothing but the barest 
outline. It would take me too far from the present subject to go into 
the matter here;!? I will only note that in Euxitheos’ case it is the de- 
fense that is entitled to bring apparently new evidence. In this, and 
the fact that he spoke last, the defendant is favored. 

When, however, Dr. Diller goes on to argue, on the basis of these 
details of procedure, that by the time of Demosthenes lvii the trial 
of an édeots é€x Snuoray was practically equivalent to that of a graphe 


Jt is worth noting the change of tone in Aischines from i. 77 to ii. 182. In the 
latter he is defendant. 


12 See Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts (1905), pp. 48-52, and Calhoun’s excel- 
lent article in Class. Phil., XIV (1919), 338-50; in which, however, I do not feel that all 
the difficulties are removed. 
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xenias (“the great innovation was the appeal,'* which substituted the 
formidable ypad7 fevias, with heavy penalties for the unsuccessful 
appellant, in place of the old harmless dixn’’), I can find no grounds 
for believing him. Both classes of trial came before the thesmothetai; 
but there the resemblance ends. Aristotle, in his classification of the 
jurisdiction of the thesmothetai, mentions various ypad¢ai and eiOvu- 
vat, then eioi 6¢ kal ypadal mpds atrois Gv wapdcracts Tiderar, Eevias 
kal dbwpogevias, and many others; then eioayovar dé kai Tas doxiuacias 
Tais apxats amacas Kal Tos arevndiopuévous brd TOV Snuotay Kal 
Tas KaTayvwoes Tas Ex THS Bouvd7s ; finally eioayovar 5é Kai dixas idias 
(59. 2-5). If he distinguishes trials of appeal from the demes from all 
dikai, he distinguishes them no less from all graphaz, including the sub- 
section Gv tapacraats TiWerar. The dokimasiai, for example (which are 
also cases of appeal: Ath. Const. 55. 2 ad fin.), were certainly not gra- 
phat in the ordinary sense of the word. The differences are vital. First, 
in a graphe the prosecutor introduces the case to the magistrate, and 
summons the defendant to appear; and the latter must appear under 
pain of a verdict against him in contumaciam; nobody is compelled to 
prosecute, and to avoid malicious prosecution the prosecutor must, 
under penalty of a fine, carry his case through to the end; in the par- 
ticular class of cases to which the graphe xenias belongs, he has to 
pay a special court fee as well. In an édeots éx dnuorar, it is the appel- 
lant (the real defendant in the case) who introduces the case, and sum- 
mons!‘ the prosecutors to appear, who must obey the summons;" he, 
as it were, calls upon them to “show cause” why his name should not 
be restored to the deme list; and he may drop the case and accept ex- 
pulsion from citizenship at any time. The initiative, that is, in the 
two cases, is on opposite sides. Second, any citizen could institute a 
graphe xenias; in an édeots éx Snuorav the parties belonged to the same 


13 Dr. Diller adds a note here: ‘‘This view is confirmed by the language in Dem. 
lvii. 6, which reads as if the appeal was a novel device recently instituted.’’ I can see 
nothing in the language even to support the view in any way; and there had certainly 
been epheseis of a similar, if not identical, nature for a long time (e.g., Dem. lvii. 60 and 
below, p. 136). 


14 TIpooxadetoOa certainly; Diller is wrong to read mpoxadetoOat (p. 196, 4). See Us- 
ener ad Dion. H., p. 617. 
18 Whether the prosecutor is technically the deme as a whole, which appoints fvr7- 


yopot to represent it, or the demarch, as Euboulides. In either case they can be called 
oi karnyooot (Isai. xii. 7; Dem. lvii; Ath. Const. 42. 1). 
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deme—the ‘‘prosecutors”’ who must answer the summons being repre- 
sentatives of the deme; although of course other actions might arise 
out of appeals from deme scrutinies, even against non-members, as 
for slander, bribery, or false witness.'® In fact, épeous éx Snuotav has 
closer analogies to a diadikasia than to any other class of trial except 
the dokimasia of a magistrate, with which Aristotle groups it; where 
no charge of malpractice was being tried, but only the question as to 
whether or not the chosen candidate had the necessary qualifications. 
For, third, and most important, the nature of the charge in an ephesis 
is different from that in a graphe xenias; in the former, whether after 
an extraordinary scrutiny (in one or in all the demes) or after the 
annual scrutiny of those entering the deme for the first time at the 
age of eighteen, the jury had to decide only whether the appellant was 
of legitimate Athenian birth, and there need be no question of fraud 
or dishonesty on either side; in a graphe xenias, the charge was one of 
fraudulent usurpation of citizen rights, a very different matter. 

It will at once be objected: How, then, could the penaltyfor failure 
of the appellant in the first case, of the defendant in the second, be the 
same—slavery and confiscation of property? This brings me to the 
second part of my paper. 


II. THE PENALTY FOR UNSUCCESSFUL APPEAL 


"Orav 6 éyypadwrrat, Scayndivovrat repi abra&v dudoarres oi Snudrat, ... . eb EdAevOEpds 
éore kal yeyove Kata Tovs vouous. exert’ dv pev aropndiowvrat pr elvar EdevMepov, 6 wey 
épinow eis 76 dtkaornpiov, oi b¢ Snudrac Katnydpous alpotyrat wevTe Gvdpas é& abrav, Kav 

la alt Mia eric banal Ae? Tod le Bln Beall os Snué Snes, 
bev pH 5dEn dtkaiws éyypadecOar, mwAEl TodTov 7} WOALs, Edy 5 vixnon, Tots Snudrats Eravay 
kes €yypagev [Ath. Const. 42. 1]. 


Thus Aristotle on the regular, annual scrutinies; everyone has ob- 
served that the procedure and penalty are the same in the case of ex- 
traordinary scrutinies as well, which he has not occasion specifically 


16 Tt is doubtless cases like this which explain the titles xara Knptxwv and xara Moo- 
xiwvos, which Dionysios says, (Dein. 11) were speeches delivered in cases arising out 
of épéoers Ex Snuordy (assuming the titles to be correct); there is no need, on this evi- 
dence, to suppose Dionysios to have had ‘“‘a poor understanding indeed of the whole 
matter’ (Diller, p. 202). 

An action for bribery could have been brought against Timarchos and Leukonides, 
if we could believe what Aischines tells us (i. 114-5). Diller (p. 194) speaks of the origi- 
nal action of Philotades, rejected by his dene Kydathenaion, as being against Tim- 
archos of Sphettos, who asserted that Philotades was a freedman of his. Of course the 
action was against the deme; Timarchos was the principal witness and the cause of the 
whole trouble. 
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to mention. Everyone has observed, too, that in the second sentence, 
with the words 7) eivar éXeepov, he has telescoped the two phrases of 
the first sentence, é\evOepds éoti kal yéyove kata Tovs vouous ; for a 
citizen must not only be a free man, but both his parents must be 
citizens, and they must be legally married.'” It is pointed out, how- 
ever (e.g., by Sandys, Wyse, Lipsius, and others), that é€XeiMepos is 
often used loosely to mean “citizen’”’ as opposed to all other persons, 
to foreign but free as well as to slaves; and that has been felt to be a 
sufficient explanation, though when Aristotle is quoting a law he ought 
not to use words loosely.'® 

But the explanation is not sufficient; for we are still left with an 
anomaly, one which I at least cannot stomach, though as far as I 
know no one else minds it. It is this: In nine cases out of ten, if not 
in every case, when a boy was presented to his deme and rejected as 
illegitimate on the ground that one of his parents was foreign or that 
they had not been married, there can have been no possible fraud by 
the boy himself. Yet we are told that if his father appealed (for even 
this could not be the boy’s responsibility) and lost his case, a perfectly 
innocent youth, of free birth, but by the fault of his parents, if of any- 
one, illegitimate, was condemned to the severest penalty—enslaved 
for the rest of his life. His parents might be dead, and an elder brother 
or an uncle appeal in all innocence; but there was no hope for the boy. 
I cannot believe it. 

This is being sentimental? The Athenians did not in fact show 
“their usual gentleness” in their citizenship laws? Very well; but the 
anomaly does not end there. If there was any deceit in the case (there 
may have been none, for the father may have been himself misled by 
his wife’s father or guardian when he married), but if there was any, 
it was the father’s, who introduces the boy; he is trying to palm off an 
illegitimate son (or someone else’s, some rich foreigner’s son) as legiti- 
mate, as a true Athenian; and he gets off scot-free—there is no punish- 
ment for him. Is this to be believed? 


1 This last point, whether a man whose parents were Athenian but not married had 
citizen rights. is, as a matter of fact, disputed. I believe Miller (Jahrb. fiir klass. Phil., 
XXV [1899], 732 ff.) and Wyse (pp. 280-82) to be right, that he had not, against Lipsius 
(pp. 475, 506). But the point is not important here. 


18 Photiades (’A@nva, XX XVIII [1926], pp. 5-7) thinks that Aristotle is using the 
words in their strict sense, and that he omits to mention appeal in the second case; but 
he does not go farther than this. 
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Contrast the case when the boy was really a slave. Here, if he is 
sold, he suffers no loss of status; he is not even punished, legally, only 
transferred from one master to another. Of course, there is harshness 
here too, but only of the kind that is inevitable in a slave-owning so- 
ciety. A slave could only be freed by a formal, legal process—natural- 
ly, so that he could henceforth be recognized by the state as a free 
man; the legal process was his protection. But the corollary of that is 
that, without the formality, he is still a slave; if he only secures his 
freedom through his owner palming him off as his legitimate son, he 
reverts to his original status on the fraud being discovered. And the 
owner, the father, who is primarily or wholly guilty, does in this case 
suffer; his slave, his own property, is taken away from him, confis- 
cated, and sold to another; he loses both son and slave. Not a very 
severe punishment, I own; but sufficiently deterrent, and I do not 
consider that Athenian laws were all of them harsh. 

I suggest therefore, and confidently, that the words p17) eivac édeb- 
Jepov in the law quoted by Aristotle are to be taken literally, that the 
second sentence in the passage quoted above does refer only to cases 
where a slave was passed off as a legitimate Athenian; and that Aris- 
totle makes no further reference to the other class of cases when on 
appeal it was decided that the boy was illegitimate but free, either 
through carelessness (and there is carelessness enough in the Covstitu- 
tion of Athens) or because no punishment followed; the boy remained 
free but an alien. If the father was shown guilty of fraud, he could be 
proceeded against on another charge—for instance, for perjury; but 
this particular jury had only to decide whether his father or his mother 
was foreign, or had not been legally married; just as in a dokimasia 
the jury had only to decide on qualifications for office, and there was 
no further penalty for one disqualified, though again a prosecution 
might follow, if fraud was suspected. But this omission by Aristotle 
has deceived all the later writers, Plutarch, Dionysios, Libanios, the 
lexicographers, and the moderns. 


Now take the analogous case when a man was rejected at an ex- 
traordinary scrutiny after exercising citizen rights for some years; the 
class of case of which Aristotle says nothing, but for which the later 
writers make the same statement as to punishment for unsuccessful 
appeal which they make for the cases arising from the annual scrutiny. 
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Clearly, here too a man might be justly rejected as illegitimate yet 
be innocent of fraud; for the decision might be based on new facts 
about his parents coming to light. Take the case of Euxitheos. In 
considering all these Athenian trials, of which we possess only a speech 
on one side and do not even know the verdict, it is our duty to read 
between the lines, to try to find what the opposing case was, even 
though we can never reach certainty and great mistakes can be (and 
have been) made. It is clear that Euxitheos had a very strong case: 
His father had been recognized on his return from slavery abroad, in 
spite of his foreign accent, by the majority of his kinsmen as the true 
authentic son of Thoukritides of Halimous; no objection had been 
raised to him at a special scrutiny held when the register of citizens was 
lost; his wife was the daughter of Damostratos of Melite, and the 
marriage was performed with the proper ceremonies; no objection had 
been raised to either of them or to Euxitheos himself, when the latter 
was entered in the deme at the age of eighteen; and none to Euxitheos 
when he was chosen as priest of Herakles. Of all this, even though we 
have not the documents,’ it is reasonable to suppose that the evidence 
was good. The weak points in his case are really two only. The first 
is his parents’ marriage; for Nikarete had been married before to one 
Protomachos who left her for a rich heiress. Protomachos, as was 
doubtless usual, if not compulsory, in such cases, saw to it that Ni- 
karete was properly provided for when he left her—in fact, married 
to Thoukritos with her brother’s consent (her father being dead) ; but 
his action was obviously open to attack, and Euxitheos has to be very 
careful in explaining it (41, 46)—a story that Euxitheos was not really 
the son of Thoukritos, or was born before his parents’ marriage (i.e., 
that Protomachos divorced Nikarete for adultery), at once suggests 
itself. The second weak point is his casual reference to his demarchy 
at the end of the speech (63), and his unpopularity due to his strict 
sense of justice: why has he not mentioned it before as evidence for 
his legitimacy? His election to the post must have been quite recent, 
and probably disputed for the very reasons that later led to his rejec- 
tion from the deme. What were these reasons? They must have been 
considerable, for all that Euxitheos says; Euboulides could not simply 


19 When we have got documents, they are often illuminating of the way advocates 
make use of them. Cf. e.g., Dem. lix. 59-61 (below, p. 136). 
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have said ‘‘Euxitheos’ mother once nursed Kleinias and sold ribbons 
in the agora, so he cannot be an Athenian true-born.”” Probably some 
new facts had come to light suggesting or proving either that the real 
Thoukritos had never returned from abroad, that it was a case of 
mistaken identity, or that he and Nikarete had not been married; 
most probably Euboulides would assert both ;?° but something like this 
would explain the sudden rejection of a man who had for years en- 
joyed all the rights of citizenship. For it is not necessary to believe 
any of Euxitheos’ stories about the way the vote was taken in the 
deme and other happenings there (chaps. 9-14, 57-65),”! to see not 
only that he had a strong case, but that, even if his opponent’s case 
was stronger (say, if his father were proved not to have been the real 
Thoukritos), he at any rate had not been guilty of fraud (unless he 
had all along known the facts), especially, as he points out (chap. 48), 
in view of the fact that no graphe xenias has been brought against 
him all these years, and that his foreign or illegitimate birth had not 
been discovered until the accident of the ecclesia’s decree ordering an 
extraordinary scrutiny in every deme. 

If, then, he was innocent of fraud, of all malpractice, it would have 
been as unjust to condemn him to slavery, because his non-Athenian 


birth was held to be proved, as any boy of eighteen; and even more 
surprising, for it would have been a penalty to which any Athenian 
might become liable, however innocent, and legislators would pre- 
sumably have thought of this. (Cf. Aischines’ words, oi nruxnxdéres 
Tav TokiTGv, quoted by Demosthenes [xviii. 132].) Was Euxitheos, if 


he lost his case, liable to enslavement? He speaks in his exordium of 
the importance of the issue to him and of the shame involved if he 
fail—which may mean anything. In his peroration (full of the exag- 
geration of conventional sentimentalism to be found in law courts all 
over the world) he speaks of his passion to have his mother and him- 
self buried in the family vault, to remain a member of the state, to 

20 Doubtless some of Euxitheos’ kin were against him; including, I suspect, that Ni- 
kostratos whom he asserts (probably quite unjustly) to have been a foreigner foisted on 
to the deme by Euboulides and his set (59); for Nikostratos was a name used in his 
father’s family (21). The same Nikostratos who was accused of bribery at this time 
(Aischin. ii. 86)? 

21 At the same time we may feel glad that Thucydides of Halimous, with his foreign 
connections, lived two generations earlier. 
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keep his kin; rather than lose all that he would kill himself. Not a 
word about slavery. A candid reader, who had not yet been told that 
enslavement was the penalty of failure, would certainly not guess it 
from the speech. I do not believe it was. I think, in fact, that there 
was no punishment involved in the case at all, only a verdict as to fact: 
Was Euxitheos a legitimate son of Athenian parents, and himself a 
citizen, or not? If not, then his status is that of an alien. The case is 
similar to those involving claims to titles and political privileges and 
entailed estates in some modern countries. In England and in Scot- 
land a man can claim to be the rightful holder of a peerage against the 
present holder, putting in perhaps evidence of a marriage of which he 
is the eldest son, or one of which he is the legitimate descendant, and 
if he wins his suit the present holder loses the dignity of a peer and 
with it the political privileges and the entailed property;” but he is 
not punished. Such a result meant a severer loss in Athens—loss of 
citizenship and therefore of all title to property in land and houses. 
But there is no essential difference in kind between Athenian and mod- 
ern law in this class of case. Nor do I believe that, if enslavement had 
been the penalty for unsuccessful appeal, any appeals would have been 
made, particularly at a time of popular excitement over the number of 
false entries in the registers (Dem. lvii. 2-3; Aischin. i. 77: which, un- 
truthful as it is, as Dem. lvii shows, at least proves the frequency of 
appeals).?8 

I maintain, then, that in trials that are épéoes éx SnuoTrGy not only 
was enslavement not a penalty for unsuccessful appeal, but that there 
was no penalty, except in the case where it was decided that the ap- 
pellant was a slave; and that in that case the penalty (loss of the slave) 

22 The law of entail has recently been altered, and in Scotland at least the law of 


“negative prescription’ (twenty years in this case) would obtain against a claim to the 
land. But the principle is the same. 


231t has long been recognized that Plutarch’s account of the thousands sold as 
slaves after the extraordinary general scrutiny of 445/4 B.c. (Per. 37) is untrue. The 
figure (which comes from Philochorus, frag. 90, who says nothing of enslavement) is 
itself quite unreliable; Plutarch is applying the law of Ath. Const. 42. 1 (and misunder- 
standing that, as I am arguing here) to the fifth century; and his statement implies that 
everyone who was rejected in his deme appealed. I believe myself that the only law- 
suits in 445/4 were graphai zenias, held before the renodikai, a special board probably 
instituted for this occasion, and not long afterward abolished (see Korte, Hermes, 
LXVIIT [1933], 238-42). 
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fell, as we should expect, on the man who had introduced him to the 
deme.”! 

Let us consider other cases, similar or analogous. It is unfortunate 
that in the only other trial which is in nearly all respects similar to 
that of Euxitheos, namely, that of Euphiletos, we have only a frag- 
ment of a speech; we can only say that in that fragment there is no 
mention of enslavement, and (as I think) its tone is against the idea 
that enslavement was the penalty. In Isaios viii. 43 the speaker argues 
that his opponent in persuading the jury that their mother is a foreign- 
er “is putting us to the risk of losing not only our property, but our 
citizen-status as well,’”’ as they were born after Eukleides; not of losing 
their status as free men, or anything about confiscation of property, 
only citizenship and the inheritance which is in dispute; even so it was 
serious enough, and (with exaggeration) dverdos éEouev didTe Hudeo- 
Bynr79nuev.> Similarly, when Boiotos, son of Mantias, brought a suit 
against his father to compel him to introduce him into the phratry 
(‘‘to show cause” why he should not be introduced), and subsequently 
into the deme, his citizenship was involved in the question of his legit- 
imacy (both his parents were Athenian; their marriage was doubted), 
but not his freedom (Dem. xxxix. 2; xl. 10); the same with Phrastor’s 
son by Neaira’s daughter, whom the genos rejected—he brought a 
suit against the genos (again “to show cause’), but retired from it 
rather than take the oath that the boy’s mother was Athenian;* the 
boy did not thereby become a slave (Dem. lix. 59-61). These cases 
in which gene and phratriai are involved are interesting for the light 
they throw on Athenian social structure. They were not official divi- 
sions of the state, and membership in them was not compulsory for a 
citizen, though, to judge from the orators, it was normal; but rejection 


24Tn the ‘‘Law of the Demotionidai” (JG, II*, 1237; see Wade-Gery, Class. Quart., 
XXV, 129-43), which, as Diller points out, has many points of analogy with the citizen- 
ship law here discussed, there was 2 penalty for unsuccessful appeal—1000 dr.—and also 
one (100 dr.) imposed on the member who introduced a rejected candidate at the scru- 
tiny of the phratria, whether there was an appeal or not. This at an extraordinary 
scrutiny. For ordinary scrutinies in future, the parent or those who vouched for him 
were in certain circumstances liable to a fine. See also below, p. 137. 


2 Cf. 4 aloxivn in Dem. lvii. 1. There is no mention in Aischines either of anyone 
being sold as a slave as a result of the appeals; but not much can be made of his silence. 

26 So the prosecutor asserts; the documentary evidence that he brings only refers to 
the rejection by the genos. 
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by his genos or phratry would obviously weaken a man’s claim to 
citizenship. Hence their “laws,” while of their own making, must be 
in harmony with those of the state; and a man could compel them to 
act according to their laws by a suit in the state law courts;?’ while at 
the same time a false statement to secure entry to a phratry or a 
genos would be punishable by the state—just as in modern countries 
baptism is not compulsory but can be demanded, and a false entry in 
a church register is a statutory offense.?* But Dr. Diller’s view that the 
phratry and genos scrutinies are earlier than the deme scrutinies and 
than the body of law in connection with the latter seems singularly 
perverse. The state must have had some means of resolving disputes 
as to citizenship which first arose in a deme, and this must have been 
by appeals to the dicasteries in some form. 
Now take certain graphai relating to the law of citizenship: 


If a man betrothe a foreign woman to an Athenian ws éavr@ mpoonxovaar, 
he shall lose his citizen rights and his property be confiscated, and the inform- 
er shall have one third of the value of the latter; the information to be laid 
before the Thesmothetai by any citizen possessed of full rights, as in the 
case of graphai xenias [law ap. Dem. lix. 52]. 

If an alien marry a citizen woman (and live with her as his wife) by any 
device or means whatsoever, an information may be laid against him before 
the Thesmothetai by any citizen possessed of full rights; if he be convicted, 
| he shall be sold, himself and his property; and the informer shall have one 
third of the value. And if an alien woman marry a citizen, the same law shall 


apply, and the citizen who marries her shall be fined a thousand drachmae 
[ibid. 16]. 


27It would be interesting to know whether the state would enforce payment of a 
fine such as that imposed by the ‘‘law of the Demotionidai.”’ I imagine not. A man 
could leave the phratry, or allow his child to be rejected, rather than pay the fine; run- 
ning the risk of this fact being brought up against him later, e.g., when his son was to 
enter the deme or his daughter to be betrothed. 


28 Cf. the very interesting law quoted from Krateros by Harpokration s.v. vavrodixat : 
éav 5€ tis &E duoty Eévow yeyovuws pparpifn, Sioxev elvac rH Bovdroperw ’AOnvaiwr, 
ols dixat elo, Nayxavew 5é rH évy Kal vég mpds rods vavrodixas (see Lipsius 86-88). The 
nautodikat in Aristophanes’ day had charge of trials for zenia, as well as for com- 
mercial offenses, both of which a hundred years later were in the hands of the thesmo- 
thetai; the fact that one foreign parent is allowed shows that the law is either earlier 
than 451/0 or belongs to the period before 403 when Pericles’ law was in abeyance, 
and, if the latter, that Pericles’ law had been formally abrogated; and it shows both 
that the phratry’s law must conform to the state’s, and state protection of the phratry’s 
rights. 
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These two laws are in all respects analogous to that of zenia; they 
both concern prosecutions for fraud, and for a more serious offense 
than nominating a boy who is not legitimate for entry to a deme; an 
offense of an altogether different character from that of the innocent 
boy who is nominated to the deme, or that of a man such as Euxitheos. 
Yet in none of these cases is a citizen reduced to slavery. In the first 
he is disfranchised and his property is confiscated; in the second and 
third the fraudulent alien is sold (and doubtless in many cases he was 
bought by friends who sent him out of Attica a free man), the citizen 
woman is unpunished, the citizen man fined. And he is fined only if 
he connived at the fraud; there is no suggestion that Phrastor would 
have been fined because he was misled into thinking Neaira’s daughter 
to be legitimate (Dem. lix. 53). And the alien woman who married a 
citizen is so punished only if she was aware of the fraud—if, in fact, 
the fraud was hers; it is not suggested that Neaira’s daughter was in 
danger, but Stephanos, who had betrothed her to Phrastor. Above 
all, no punishment of the children, if Neaira were convicted; if they 
are hers, they will be struck off the roll of citizens, nothing more (124). 

Lastly, the graphe xenias proper, that is, prosecution by any citizen 
of a man for knowingly and fraudulently exercising citizen rights 
though an alien. There seem to be only two or three definite refer- 
ences in classical authors to the penalty in case of conviction: Lys- 
ias xiii. 60, aywrioduevoy Ths Levias Ta Eoxata Tabety, which does not 
necessarily mean slavery, for Demosthenes describes the loss of civil 
rights and confiscation which threatened Stephanos (lix. 53) as rats 
éoxarats (nuiats mepitrecety ; Isaios iii. 37, Eevias debywv ... . Tapa 
TérTapas Whoous péTET XE THS TOAEWs ; and Dem. Epist. iii. 29, ws doddov 
éXNavvouevov kal ypadyy Eevias pev'yovra Kai wiKpod mpabévra. Only one 
definite allusion to enslavement as the punishment even for this of- 
fense occurs, and that in a Demosthenic letter which may well not be 
genuine; and if it is genuine, it may mean that Pytheas was accused 
not merely of foreign birth but of being a slave (so that the case would 
be of the class analogous to that mentioned by Aristotle; see above, 
p. 130). So that I doubt it here too. The penalty may have been dis- 
franchisement and confiscation of goods; and there must at least have 
been some provision made for cases where men in all innocence were 
acting as citizens, and there was no scrutiny about to be held in their 
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demes; if, for example, the doubts about Euxitheos’ birth had arisen 
when there was to be no general scrutiny.”? 

I believe, then, that the later writers, the rhetoricians and the lexi- 
cographers, were all misled by Aristotle’s omission to distinguish the 
results of an unsuccessful appeal in two quite different types of cases, 
and by the deceptive affinity between appeals from the demes and the 
various graphai for infractions of the citizenship laws—by the penalty 
inflicted on foreigners for fraudulent marriage with citizens, and per- 
haps for fraudulent exercise of citizen rights in general. Two instances 
of this misunderstanding by late writers are especially interesting: 
Suidas, 8.v. atropngiobévra, gives the usual account, that those rejected 
on appeal were sold as slaves, and quotes Dem. xviii. 132 (rdév doWn- 
giobévr’ ’AvtipSvra), though it is clear from Demosthenes himself 
that Antiphon was not a slave;*° and Schol. Dem. xxiv. 131, where 
Demosthenes speaks only of detention in prison of those who, con- 
victed of xenia, are about to prosecute a witness at the trial for per- 
jury and so upset the previous verdict,*! and the scholiast makes only 
the conventional and not pertinent comment that men prosecuted for 
xenia must remain in prison until the trial and are sold as slaves if 
convicted (though as these are cases of xenia, enslavement may in 
fact have been the punishment). 


We know very little of the development of Attic law in these cases. 
I agree with Dr. Diller that Aristotle’s use of the word dtayynduopds in 
connection with the expulsion of large numbers of the tyrants’ ad- 


29 The ypady) broods, once mentioned in a lexicon (see Lipsius 717), with the same 
punishment as for xenia, was probably an action against a parent for introducing a 
supposititious son to his phratry. 

30 Antiphon, after rejection by his deme, may not have appealed; so this case cannot 
be taken in support of my main contention. It only proves the conventional and mis- 
leading comment of lexicographers. I do, in fact, believe that all who appealed and 
failed are included in Aischines’ of nruxnxétes TSv wodtTGv and in Hypereides’ oi arepn- 
gdiopevor (frag. 29). 

31 Or, it may be, of those who, convicted of alien birth, are about to be prosecuted 
for perjury, i.e., for knowingly and fraudulently exercising citizen rights. If the usual 
interpretation of Dem. xxiv. 131 is correct, that the defendant is about to prosecute, 
then some special provision must have been made whereby a man in prison could in- 
stitute a prosecution before a magistrate and summon the other party. If my suggestion 
is right, that it refers to a further prosecution of the original defendant for perjury, then 
that would be evidence that even in a graphe xenias only status, not further punish- 
ment, was involved, unless fraud or perjury at the trial were also proved. 
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herents in 510 is probably an anachronism; and in any case the voting 
did not take place in the demes, which had not then been instituted; 
though I see no reason for doubting either the expulsion or the alleged 
reason—impure birth.*® In 445/4 there was a diapsephisis; but we 
have no accurate knowledge of the procedure in trials arising from it— 
cnly that they were probably in the hands of the specially appointed 
board of zenodikai.*? But we may well believe that already in the 
fifth century appeal to a dicastery from the vote of the deme was usual 
in the case of the annual scrutinies, and can be confident that a regular 
procedure was instituted in the legislation of 403 B.c. In the fourth 
century it seems probable that at first the Forty had charge of the 
appeals (which then were remitted to arbitrators before trial), later 
the thesmothetai; if Lipsius (pp. 87-88) is correct in supposing that 
mercantile cases first came before the thesmothetai at some time be- 
tween 355 and 342, the board of nautodikai being then abolished, it 
may be that appeals from the demes were transferred to them at the 
same time (for graphai xenias were at some time transferred to them 
from the nautodikai, who originally had charge of them); in that case 
the change will have been made before 346, say about 350 B.c. But 
the change was only a formal one, giving perhaps greater importance 


to the trials; the appeal remained a trial of fact, and essentially differ- 
ent from a prosecution for fraudulent usurpation of citizen rights and 
privileges. The phratriai and gene, not being official bodies, could make 
each its own law, which might vary in strictness (necessity of a full 
vote in case of doubt, ete.) ;°4 but all would conform in general with 
the law of the state, and be modeled on it. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
82 Still less is there any reason to suppose that the account is not from the Atthis, be- 
cause Plutarch omits mention of it in Sol. 29 (Diller, p. 203). 
33 Above, n. 23. 


84 Andok. i. 127; Isai. vii. 16-17; viii, 19. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


CICERO PRO CAELIO 55 


In an incisive and amusing note, ‘“Text-Criticism and the Negative,’’! 
Professor Shorey has recently pointed out the astonishing frequency with 
which modern writers and speakers neglect minute matters of logic when they 
attempt negative, comparative, or privative sentences. To his rich collection 
might be added the famous sentence in Freeman’s History of Sicily to which 
rildersleeve,? in his inimitable manner, called attention: ‘That Thucydides 
had stepped out every inch of the battleground of Syracuse, I feel as sure as 
that I have done so in his steps.”” Further, there are a number of instances in 
printed texts of classics both ancient and modern where a little reflection will 
convince the not too Latinless reader that a negative has been irrationally 
inserted or omitted. In such cases emendation is necessary, whether it be 
that the apparent irrationality was due to carelessness on the part of the 
author himself, or to carelessness or perhaps even conscious propagandizing 
on the part of some subsequent agent in the transmission of the text. Certain- 
ly, if an ancient author expresses his meaning illogically, we should be gracious 
enough to correct his text, wherever that can be done simply by inserting or 
removing a negative—an extremely common source of error in manuscript 
tradition, as well as of confusion in the human mind. 

Such an instance, I believe, is Cicero Pro Caelio 55: “ut res minime dubi- 
tanda in contentione ponatur, utrum temeraria procax irata mulier (non) 
finxisse crimen, an gravis sapiens moderatusque vir religiose testimonium 
dixisse videatur.”’ 

Cicero has been answering (51-55) the charge of the prosecution that 
Caelius had taken money from Clodia to be used to bribe the slaves of L. 
Lucceius, the host at Rome of the Alexandrian ambassador Dio, to bring 
about the murder of their guest. He has already spent a great part of the ora- 
tion (80-50) in attacking the character of Clodia; with this as foundation it is 
easy enough for him to argue that Clodia has simply manufactured the charge 
out of malice and thin air. But he has also introduced the affidavit of Luc- 
ceius that he knew of no such tampering by Caelius with his slaves. His point, 
then, is to establish the good faith of Lucceius and that he would have known 
of Caelius’ connection with any such attempt. This he does at some length 
(54-55). Finally, he sums up with a contrast between the wicked Clodia and 


1 Class. Phil., XXVIII (1933), 311-13. 


2 Amer. Jour. Phil., XII (1891), 521, reprinted in Selections from the Brief Mention 
of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve (Baltimore, 1930), p. 12. 
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the good Lucceius, closing with his favorite device of the dilemma (ut res... . 
in contentione ponatur): “Did this reckless, impudent, malicious woman trump 
up the charge, or did this weighty, wise, and virtuous man give his testimony 
in good faith?’’? One alternative or the other must be true. But, if the jurors 
are ready to accept Cicero’s previous statements, both alternatives are true, 
and there is no dilemma. 

This difficulty was noticed long ago by C. M. Francken,! who suggested 
the reading irreligiose to correct it. The same emendation was proposed by 
H. Schwarz,® but it was rejected by C. F. W. Miiller in the next Teubner 
edition (1886) and by A. Klotz (Leipzig: Teubner, 1915 and 1919). A. C, 
Clark (Oxford, 1905 and 1909), tacitly rejects it. On the other hand, of the 
three annotated editions of the speech,® the first two adopt the emendation, 
and the third, while following Clark in the text, admits in a note (p. 95) that 
“¥rancken is probably right.”’ 

Those who would leave the sentence as it stands plead that the question is 
disjunctive in form only, that each of the apparent alternatives is a res minime 
dubitanda, and that there is no dilemma after all: Cicero is merely playing 
with the jury. There are indeed examples of the use of utrum ... . an where 
successive questions are stated as if alternative possibilities, but which in fact 
come to the same thing.? And we might expect this sort of quibbling from the 
“airy and amusing manner’’’ with which Cicero treats this part of his case. 
His dilemma would be the equivalent of our old fallacy: ‘Heads I win, tails 
you lose.’’ But it seems to me that this view fails to give proper weight to 
in contentione, which surely implies that the one alternative must balance the 
other, and warns the jurors to choose between them.® The alternatives must 
then be made parallel to each other. But besides the fact that rreligiose would 
be a new adverb for Cicero,!° there are other objections to it. If, on the one 
hand, ir- would have been likely to drop out after vir in the manuscripts, it 
would also have created a cacophony in the spoken oration which Cicero 
surely would have avoided. Moreover, if one of the statements is to be 
negatived, it should be the one whose truth or falsity is the more obvious. 
Cicero has already said quite enough about Clodia to make the jurors certain 
she must have faked the charge. If, then, he poses his first question in such a 

3 Cf. the devastating effect (and not unitnpeachable justice) of the dilemma in 53. 

4 Mnemosyne, VIII (1890), 225. 

5 Coniectanea critica in Ciceronis ‘‘Orationes” (progr. Hirschberg, 1883), p. 10. 

6 J. C, Vollgraf (Leiden, 1887); J. van Wageningen (Groningen, 1908); R. G. Austin 
(Oxford, 1933). 

7 Miller cites Caecin. 29, dom. 7; Austin, Verr. iii. 83. 

8 Austin, p. 91. 


9 Cf. Phil. iii. 29: ‘‘quoniam res in id discrimen adducta est, utrum ille poenas rei 
publicae luat an nos serviamus’’; Pison. 79; Quinct. 92. 


10 Tt does not occur at all before Tac. Ann. ii. 50. 
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way that the jurors, eating out of his hand, as it were, must reject its possi- 
bility, there is nothing left for them to conclude but that the second state- 
ment is true. Which is just what he wants to prove. I therefore believe that 
he said wtrum .... mulier non finxisse crimen. It would have been a simple 
matter then for a copyist, putting himself in the place of the jury, to have 
expunged the non, an example of the conscious or unconscious propagandizing 
so neatly pointed out by Professor Shorey. 


Joun L. HELLER 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


TEXT-CRITICISM AND THE NEGATIVE 


In Classical Philology, XXVIII, 312, Professor Shorey suggests incidentally 
that Huxley’s “No event is too extraordinary to be impossible” may have 
been a mere misprint. It is perhaps worth while pointing out that this is not 
so. In his Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare (p. 101), 
Lewis Campbell says: “I once tried to convince Professor Huxley that a 
sentence in his monograph on Hume—‘No event is too extraordinary to be 
impossible’—involved a solecism. But with characteristic combativeness he 
defended it as idiomatic.” 

W. L. Lorimer 
University oF St. ANDREWS 
ScoTLAND 


A NOTE ON THE MARRIAGE OF CLAUDIUS 
AND AGRIPPINA 


Roman law did not approve the marriage of uncles and nieces,' until the 
marriage of Claudius and Agrippina established a precedent and caused a 
change in the law.? The circumstances attending the remarriage of Claudius 
are treated at some length by Tacitus.’ It is possible with our available data 
to suggest an interpretation of one point which does not seem to have been 
studied sufficiently. 

After the death of Messalina three women were proposed as suitable 


1 Tacitus Ann. xii. 6. 5; Suetonius Claudius xxvi. 3. 


2 Although Tacitus (op. cit. xii. 7. 4) and Suetonius (op. cit. xxvi) minimize the extent 
to which Roman custom was altered by this change, later evidence indicates that it was 
of some importance. Dio (Ixviii. 2. 4) states that Nerva had the law repealed; this re- 
peal may be connected with Domitian, whose relationship with his niece was considered 
scandalous though he had previously refused to marry her (Suet. Dom. xxii). The pro- 
hibition must have been only temporary since Gaius (i. 62) knows of no change. The 
legislation of Constantius ([Cod. Theod. iii. 12. 1] ef., Stein, Geschichte des spatrémischen 
Reiches, I [1928], 205) seems to have put a stop to such marriages. 


3 Op. cit. xiii. 1-7. 
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successors: Lollia Paulina, Aelia Paetina, and Agrippina. The fact that 
Agrippina was Claudius’ niece complicated her candidacy. Tacitus repro- 
duces the speech of A. Vitellius in behalf of Agrippina before the Senate.* One 
section is of particular interest: at enim nova nobis in fratrum filias coniugia: 
sed aliis gentibus solemnia, .... This appeal to the precedent established by 
other races has been commented upon by Furneaux, who cites only the 
Spartan kings mentioned by Herodotus (v. 39. 2 and vii. 239. 6). Although 
Vitellius (or Tacitus) may have been referring to the Spartan precedent in 
general terms, it is possible to suggest a better explanation. Jewish law per- 
mitted marriage within this degree.® It can be shown, I think, that Agrippina 
and Claudius® had certain relationships which might have led to knowledge 
of this feature of Jewish marriage law. 

Vitellius, who was a close friend of Claudius,’ had been procurator of 
Syria.* Josephus? cites a letter of Claudius to the Jews in a.p. 44 in which 
Claudius refers to a similar decision of Vitellius. Since the decision had to do 
with the holy vestments and crown, we may assume that Vitellius had some 
knowledge of Jewish custom as a result of his official dealings with them. 

The freedman Pallas supported the claims of Agrippina.!° His brother 
Felix was appointed governor of Judea! three years later. Felix married 
Drusilla," the sister of Herod Agrippa II. The latter was brought up in 
Rome,!? and Josephus!‘ mentions his influence with Agrippina prior to the 
appointment of Felix as governor. It is probable, then, that Pallas and 
Agrippina had some familiarity with Jewish customs or at least might be 
supplied with information to bolster their case as a result of contact with the 
Jews. 

Josephus" has probably exaggerated the part played by Herod Agrippa I 
in obtaining the succession for Claudius, though the reward" he received 
indicates a friendly relationship and there is no reason to doubt their youthful 
association.!? The family of the Herods provides several instances of the mar- 
riage of uncle and niece. Herod the Great had one,!* if not two, nieces among 
his ten wives. Herod of Chalcis married his niece Berenice,!® daughter of 
Herod Agrippa I, the friend of Claudius. At the death of Herod of Chalcis 


4 Ibid. 5-6. 
5 Jewish Encyclopedia: Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, s.v. ‘‘Marriage.”’ 


® See M. Radin, ‘‘The Lex Pompeia and the Poena Cullei,”’ Journal of Roman Studies, 
X (1920), 127, where an innovation of Claudius may be due to Jewish influence. 


7T. D. Ruth, The Problem of Claudius (1916), p. 95. 8 Josephus Ant. xviii. 4. 3. 


9 Ibid. xx. 1. 2. 12 Ant. xx. 7. 2. 15 Ibid. xix. 4-5. 
10 Ann. xii. 1, 13 Tbhid. xix. 9. 2. 16 Ibid. 5. 1. 
1 Ibid. 54. M4 Tbid. xx. 6. 3. 17 Tbid. xviii. 6. 4. 


18 Thid. xvii. 1. 3: hv 6é kal dbeAGod wails abrG pla yeyaunuern kal dvefia oiv abrip. 
19 Ibid. xx. 5. 2. 
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in A.D. 48 Claudius bestowed his kingdom on Herod Agrippa II.2° Accord- 
ingly, Claudius had some personal dealings with the Jews and he was not un- 
friendly,?! though scarcely the partisan he has occasionally been considered.” 
These circumstances make it seem probable that the pedantic? desire for a 
precedent so characteristic of Claudius was satisfied by reference to the Jewish 
law, though it was considered impolitic to cite it before the Senate. This pro- 
vides a reasonable explanation since all of those principally involved were in 
a position to know about the Jewish custom, and an explanation of a more 
obvious nature than any reference to the rather remote kings of Sparta. 


F. R. B. GopoLrHiIn 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GREEK COGNOMINA IN ITALY 


In dealing with municipal inscriptions it is often highly desirable to de- 
termine whether a given person is or is not a freedman. If his name contains 
an element such as P.LIB. or M.L., the matter is of course free from doubt. 
There are, however, many inscriptions which have not this element and, in 
fact, the nomen and cognomen afford the only possible clues to their owner’s 
status. Can anything certain be deduced from the fact that a given person 
has a Greek cognomen? Mommsen, at any rate, could on occasion, as the 
present article will show, go on the assumption that a Greek cognomen estab- 
lishes beyond doubt that its owner is a freedman. By so doing he was led to 
distort other evidence and so lead later scholars astray. That his assumption 
was unsound must first be shown. 

The roll of the decurions of Canusium in a.p. 223 (IX, 338)! contains a 
large number of persons with Greek cognomina who were not only freeborn 
but had had high municipal office.2 XIV, 2809, of a.p. 220 from Gabii shows 
that M. IVLIVS zoTICvs was both decurion and pater decurionum. As further 
proof, the following undated inscriptions may be cited: IX, 2472 (Saepinum), 
in which a slave honors his freedman father, L. SAEPINIVS ORTENS, and his 
freeborn brother, L. SAEPINIVS ORESTES, who is quattuorvir and aedile; XI, 
4391 (Ameria), in which c. CVRIATIVS EVTYCHES appears as quattuorvir; XII, 
3284 (Nemausus), in honor of L. VALERIVS PHILVMENVS, who is enrolled in 
the Voltinia tribe to which NéMausus belonged; and XIV, 353 and 4642 (both 
Ostia), in which a Roman knight has HERMOGENES as a second cognomen.? If 

20 Thid. 21 Ibid. xix. 5. 2-3. 

2H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt (1924), p. 19. 

3 Suet. Claudius xli-xlii. 

1 All references of inscriptions are to the CIL. 

2 Freedmen could not hold magistracies. 


3 TII, 2103 (Salonae), looks like another case. It is possible, however, that c. VETTIVS 
EVCHARIS was not born free but was manumitted about the same time as his father, 
C. VETTIVE EVTYCHES. 
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it be objected that these examples are either late or undated, the following 
inscriptions from the first century A.D. show the same state of affairs. In XI, 
3593 (Caere), from the reign of Tiberius, A. AVILLIVS ACANTHVS and mM. 
IVNIVS EVTYCHVS have the local office of dictator. In X, 1489 (Naples), of 
A.D. 71, ©. LICINIVS PROCLYS is apparently a decurion.‘ Finally, in VI, 951 
(Rome), of A.D. 97 L. SERTORIVS L.F. VOLT(inia) EVANTHVS is an aedile of a 
municipality. 

Let us now examine what was Mommsen’s attitude to Greek cognomina 
in handling the question of the Sexviri at Milan in his capacity of editor of 
CIL, Volume V. In his introduction to Milan (p. 635), he gives it as his find- 
ing that all sexviri seniores are freedmen and all sexviri juniores freeborn. He 
dismisses as corrupt V, 5688 and 5855, which interfere with this conclusion. 
Yet of the 15 examples of sexviri seniores mentioned by him, only 4 can defi- 
nitely be shown to be freedmen, 7 have Greek cognomina and 3 Latin. Finally, 
V, 5688, seems to show a freeborn sexvir senior. Had Mommsen borne in mind 
the fact that a Greek cognomen is not certain proof that its owner is a freed- 
man, he might not have been so sure that all sexviri seniores were freedmen 
and so would not have been led to declare V, 5688, corrupt. In the case of 
the sexviri juniores, it is very understandable that Mommsen should have 
concluded that they were all freeborn and have declared corrupt the one 
inscription (V, 5855), which interfered with his hypothesis, for in 23 cases 
free birth is definitely attested in some way, and in 3 others, all of them hav- 
ing Latin cognomina, one might be forgiven for assuming it. (On the other 
hand, why should it be assumed that these three are freeborn but that the 
three sexviri seniores with Latin cognomina are not?) Why, however, should 
V, 5855, be dismissed as corrupt? 

We shall first examine the other supposedly corrupt inscription (V, 5688). 
This runs HERCVLI SACRVM M. VALERIVS M.F. SECVNDINVS VI VIR SEN(ior) ET. 
.... Mommsen would read m.u.° But there is nothing about the name to 
suggest that it necessarily belonged to a freedman. Indeed, the same cog- 
nomen is found at Milan in tlie case of one who was certainly of free birth in 
V, 5768: ....C. CALVISIVS SECVNDINVS VI VIR IVN(ior) DEC(urio) ITEM 
q(uaestor)..... If the latter two offices had been lost by a mutilation of 
the stone, would Mommsen have assumed that this sexvir junior was a freed- 
man? In the other inscription (V, 5855), which runs COMINIO Q.L. MANSVETO 


4It may be objected that this is not valid because Naples was a Greek city. But 
what was there to prevent a freeborn Neapolitan with a Greek cognomen from settling 
elsewhere—at Milan, for instance? Moreover, could not freeborn Greeks or Asiatics, 
who, upon receiving Roman citizenship, retained their original Greek name as a 
cognomen, have migrated to Italy? 


5 It is admitted that such an error as Mommsen supposes is quite a possible one. 
For example, on the Milan inscription V, 5882, M. POLLIVS M.F. SILENVS VI VIR M. 
POLLIO APOLLONI [0] PATRONO M. POLLIO LIc [. . . .] CONLIBERT [o], the M.F. is certainly 
wrong, as the last word shows. Mommsen does not comment on this inscription. 
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vI vir(o) IvN(iori) ET CATIAE STORGE vxorI, Mommsen would read qQ.F. 
Again, however, there is no good reason for doing this, and, further, the wife’s 
Greek cognomen certainly does not weaken the case for retaining the inscrip- 
tion as it is.6 It must be remembered that the original recorders of these two 
inscriptions, unlike Mommsen, were not concerned about establishing a 
hypothesis. 

It would have been more accurate to say that as far as our evidence goes 
the sexviri seniores at Milan were mainly freedmen and the vast majority of 
the sexvirt juniores were freeborn. Mommsen’s conclusions seem to have led 
astray Dr. Lily Ross Taylor who, in her article on “‘Seviri Equitum Romanorum 
and Municipal Seviri’”’ in JRS, Volume XIV (1924), makes a number of 
statements based on them which certainly cannot be supported. For example, 
if Mommsen was wrong, Dr. Taylor’s parallel between the seviri juniores 
chosen from the freeborn citizens? of Milan and the seviri equitum at Rome 
breaks down. Similarly, her assumption that Q. OCTAVIVS HERACLIDES,’ the 
one sexvir junior at Vercellae, is freeborn accords ill with her following 
Mommsen in assuming that the seven sexviri seniores with Greek cognomina 
at Milan are necessarily freedmen. 


LEesuiE F. Smitu 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY IN PARADISE LOST 


In an attempt to study the relation between the ethos (as Aristotle uses 
that term) of each agent in Paradise Lost and the classical allusions which 
these agents make, I discovered the interesting fact that the agents do not 
make such allusions. There are a few apparent exceptions to this statement 
which will be discussed later, but the generalization may fairly be made that 
Milton excluded references to classical mythology from the speeches of his 
agents, and uses them only when he speaks in his own person. 

Before attempting to explain Milton’s practice, I shall discuss the excep- 
tions just mentioned (which consist of references to ‘‘ambrosia,’’ “nectar,” 
“Chaos,” “Night,” “Fortune,” “Chance,” ‘““Tartarus,”’ and ““Morn’”’), to de- 
cide whether they are sufficient to disprove the generalization. It is quite 
likely that by Milton’s time “ambrosia” and “nectar’’ had lost most of their 
classical significance. Both words were in common use for a hundred years 
before the date of Paradise Lost. According to NED, ‘ambrosia’ was often 
confused with the English plant “ambrose,” and thus its Homeric origin was 
obscured. Also, Professor Root says that Shakespeare’s use of “nectar” 
shows little connection with the classical idea.! Further, according to NED, 

6 See Miss Mary L. Gordon’s article in JRS, X XI (1931), 65-77. 

7 Italics mine. 8 V, 6665. 


1 Classical Mythology in Shakespeare, p. 90. 
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by 1583 “nectar” is used to mean any delicious wine or drink, so that its 
classical meaning is lost. 

Concerning the occurrence of such words as “Chance,”’ “Chaos,” “For- 
tune,” “Morn,” and “Night,’’ Professor Osgood is not certain how much of 
their meaning may be traced to Greek and Latin conceptions rather than to 
philosophy or poetic personification.? Is it not more reasonable to apply the 
generalization in support of Professor Osgood’s doubts than to apply the 
doubtful exceptions to refute the general assumption? 

In Raphael’s beautiful description of dawn (PL, VI, 1-5), Milton uses ideas 
from Homer, Ovid, and Hesiod. Yet this is not truly an allusion, but rather 
an adaptation and an elaboration, and again of ideas and conceptions rather 
than of definite geographical places or known gods or goddesses. 

There remains to be discussed the mention of Tartarus by agents in the 
poem. The reference is made three times: once by Moloch (ibid., II, 69), 
once by Sin (ibid., vs. 858), and once by the Lord (ibid., VI, 54). Here, too, 
“Tartarus,’’ like “ambrosia” and “nectar,” was a common word in English. 
having been employed as early as 1508. Possibly a better explanation lies in 
the appropriateness of the reference to the agent who makes it. In that case 
we should have to assume that the suitability of the three references—by the 
Creator of Tartarus, the keeper of the gates of Tartarus, and a leader of the 
host of Tartarus—was sufficiently pleasing to Milton to cause him to relax 
his set principle. 

But that Milton was following a set principle is evident. It is something 
more than mere chance that in Book I there should be over forty classical 
allusions in the six hundred lines which the poet speaks in his own person, 
and not a single allusion in the two hundred lines which he puts into the 
mouths of his agents. And in Book II, the speeches occupy 55 per cent of the 
lines with but the doubtful allusion to Tartarus, while the remaining 45 per 
cent of the lines have over sixty such allusions. 

It is not difficult to find at least one logical explanation of Milton’s prac- 
tice in this respect. Since Paradise Lost deals with the fall of the revolting 
angels and the creation of man, these events must be at least simultaneous 
with the creation of the earth in the Greek view, and also antecedent to future 
Greek civilization and likewise to Greek conceptions of deities. Hence it 
would be an anachronism to assume on the part of the first human beings 
on earth a knowledge of their descendants and of events to follow. 

Epwarp L. HEersst 
New Urrecut Hic Scnoon 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


2 Professor Osgood discusses each of these words in Milton’s Use of Classical 
Mythology, pp. 20, 21, 20, 14, and 62, respectively. 
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NOTES ON GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
I. CIG, 3831a5 
In the Addenda to Volume III of his Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 

Boeckh published after Le Bas an honorary decree of the senate and people 
of the Phrygian city, Aezani. The awkward number given to the inscription 
by Boeckh is 3831a°. He restored the decree wherever necessary except in the 
second and third lines, and a little study shows the way to complete the resto- 
ration. The second line plainly named the office held by the recipient of the 
decree, a certain Demetrius; and since Demetrius’ statue was erected by the 
club of neot at Aezani, the office was in all probability one concerned with 
that club. An exhaustive study of the neoi shows that their usual club head- 
quarters were in a gymnasium and their usual leader was a gymnasiarch.! An 
inscription of Themisonium,? another Phrygian city, associates the neoi with 
a gymnasiarch, and the parallels in Asia Minor are numerous. It seems, then, 
fairly safe to assume that Demetrius was being honored for his services as 
gymnasiarch of the neoi at Aezani. The third line of the inscription merely 
lacks xai and an adverb; ér:@avas is appropriate and is confirmed by several 
other inscriptions of Aezani.* These restorations admirably suit the length of 
the lines, as nearly as one can judge from Boeckh’s majuscule transcription. 
The decree will now read: 

‘H Bovd) [kai 6 dijuos éreiunoev An- 

unrprov |yupvacrapxjoavra di- 

Noreiuws [kai érrpavds] xai 

ayvas kal [ueyadorperdas Kai] & rats 

Notats Necroupyias ebxpnaotolvy 

wept Thy warpiba’ avacrnoay- 

Twv Tov avdpiavra Tay véwr. 


II. CIG, 3086 

In this honorary inscription of Teos for the gymnasiarch Aristobulus, 
Boeckh made a restoration which he himself marked as questionable, and 
another one which ought to be called into question. The document renders 
honors to Aristobulus in two formulaic sentences, the first expressing the 
praise of the people and the second of the ephebi and neoi. As would be ex- 
pected in formal documents, the two sentences are nearly identical and are 
couched in set terms. The first was read and restored by Boeckh as follows: 
‘O Sijuos [’Apic]roBouvdov Oapoivortos yuuvactapxnjcavra, [&vipa &]p.[o]rov 
kal mpooravTa Tijs apxis Kaas kai évddgws. Unhappily, the actual lettering 
of the inscription does not favor the word apiorov, since there is no space for 


1 Forbes, NEOI (Middletown, 1933), pp. 21 ff., 47 ff. 


2 Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques (Brussels, 1900), No. 544, vss. 11-21. 
§CIG, 3831a?, vs. 5; 3831a®, vs. 5; 3831a’, vs. 7. 
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the letter o, and it rather appears that the stonecutter was employing a 
word which terminated in -pitov. Instead of avédpa apioror, then, it would 
be most plausible to read [7d 7]pivov. Compare the phrase 76 debre[pov our]- 
yunvacvapxnoarra. in an inscription of Ceramus;! yuuvacvapxnaas 76 debTepov 
in inscriptions of Elaea’ and Acraephia;’ and yupvacrapxodvros 76 devrepov in 
an Attic inscription.? Holding the gymnasiarchy a third time was less com- 
mon than holding it twice,® and perhaps the precise phrase yuuvacrapxnoas TO 
tpirov does not occur elsewhere; yet the parallels show that it is perfectly 
possible and plausible, and there could be no objection to restoring it in the 
Tean inscription. The translation of the sentence would then be: “The people 
honors Aristobulus, son of Tharsynon, who was gymnasiarch for the third 
time and conducted his magistracy well and honorably.” 

The next sentence is given thus by Boeckh: Oi épnBor kal of véor ’Apiord|[Bov- 
ov Oapabvortos] yuuvacrapxnoavra Kall épnBapxnoavra?] kadds kal évddtws, 
aperis évexa. The parallelism with the previous sentence confirms Boeckh’s lack 
of confidence in restoring é@nBapxnoavra; surely the missing portion rather 
had the words zpooravta ris apxijs, the same formula that was used by the 
demos. The only reason for supposing that Aristobulus was ephebarch is that 
he was the director of the ephebi; but any number of instances could be given 
to show that the gymnasiarch, simply as gymnasiarch and without being 
clothed with an extra office or title, might be the director of both ephebi and 
neoi or even of other groups. If the proposed restoration, of rpooravra rijs 
apxijs, be accepted, the formulas of the two sentences are absolutely identical, 
save that the second omits 76 rpirov and adds aperis évexa. 


BI. 2G, TH, 149 

A slight error in expanding an abbreviation in this Attic dedicatory in- 
scription was surely due to momentary carelessness on the part of the editor, 
Wilhelm Dittenberger. A proper name, appearing in the abbreviated form 
Kao, was expanded by Dittenberger to Kaoc(os), and the relevant portion of 
the inscription then read: [av7t]xoountevovros Kaci(ov) ’AmoANwviou Lrecpréws. 
As it chances, another inscription of this same year? mentions this same man, 
Apollonius, in a similar connection, with his praenomen written out in full: 
[av|rixoopntevovros Kaotavod ’AmoAXwviov Lriprews. Dittenberger’s Corri- 
genda, p. 485, make reference to No. 119, but without rectifying the trivial 
error in Apollonius’ name. The Index Nominum, however,!° gives the name 
in the correct form, with a reference to both of the inscriptions where it occurs. 

4 JHS, XII (1890), 124, No. 7, vss. 10-11. 

5 Ath. Mitt., XXXII (1907), 386. 

6 1G, VII, 4134. 

7 "Ed. ’Apx. (1890), 112, No. 7. 

8 See, however, the instances collected by Oehler, RE, VII, 1994. 

9 IG, III, 1126. 10 Joid., Part 2, p. 329. 
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IV. Maiuri, Nuova silloge, No. 448 


A Coan inscription published by Maiuri in 1925 (Nuova silloge epigrafica di 
Rodi e Cos, No. 448) records the victory of a boy in a certain contest. On 
account of the defacement of three letters, the name of the contest is incom- 
plete; and Maiuri ventured no restoration. With the aid of the majuscule copy 
of the inscription and with a little knowledge of Greek agones, the restoration 
may be effected with confidence. The Greek word was @uAo[rov]ia: (dative) ; 
even the last stroke of the N is visible on the stone. The document then 
reads: 

@idoKAgs Tvoxd [e- 
ous vikaoas pido 70- 
vjiat, ro rev GO[dov 


‘E]puae cal ‘Hpaxre[?. 


The contest in ¢:Ao7ovia and prize for it were common in the schools of the 
Hellenistic period. On the report cards of a modern American elementary 
school one often finds listed, for purposes of grading, various “habits of citi- 
zenship,” “health habits,” and “habits of study,” in addition to the branches 
of study proper. The equivalent of @:Aomovia on such a report card would per- 
haps be “diligence.” In addition to @:Ao7ovia, the educational practice of the 
Hellenistic period officially recognized two, and only two, other habits or gen- 
eral qualities of the school children: eveeia and edratia. By ebratia was meant 
orderliness, neatness, and good behavior; by evetia, praiseworthy habits of 
health and keeping in good physical trim. The surviving educational docu- 


ments which allude to ¢:Aozovia, eveZia, and edragia are cited and capably dis- 
cussed by Ziebarth in his book on Greek schools." Ziebarth refers to inscrip- 
tions dealing with the ¢@uAorovia of schoolboys at Erythrae, Pergamum, Priene, 
Samos, and Sestos; and he shows that in Eretria and Xanthus the boys re- 
versed the situation by giving public honors to the @tAozovia of their teachers 
or school officers. The Coan inscription simply adds to the evidence already 
assembled by Ziebarth. 


CLARENCE A. FoRBES 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


1 Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen? (Leipzig-Berlin, 1914), pp. 142-44. 
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Athenian Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic Age. By Wiuu1am Scorr 
Frercuson. (“Harvard Historical Monographs,” I.) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1932. 12mo. Pp. xv+197. $1.50. 


The full force of this book is lost unless we go back to 1928, when Dins- 
moor found the other half of JG?, IT, 649, and proved that a single archonship 
lasted for two years (294/38, 293/2), during which period the cycle of secre- 
taries was suspended. These facts were a surprise. It was (and is) idle to 
speculate on whether any other such break, now unknown, confuses our 
knowledge; taking Ferguson’s law of tribal cycles as his guiding star, Dinsmoor 
entered into a three years’ study of The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age 
(Cambridge, 1931). His book unites the useful qualities of an encyclopedia 
with the formal beauties of a mathematical treatise. Any constant reader of 
its pages is bound to feel, irrationally, that there is a high sense in which the 
truth or error of such a book is irrelevant. Its degree of truth, however, now 
being tested in detail, is certainly such as to have justified the entire under- 
taking. The major accomplishments, such as the establishment of cycles of 
archons down to 263/2, the solution of the difficulties in 103/2, and the correc- 
tion of heresy in regard to the calendar, have been properly celebrated. We can 
rejoice in a new principle, namely, that lists and inventories were commonly 
begun and ended synchronously with cycles of officials; this is the major tech- 
nical discovery. In minor ways even more the book is a great teacher; for 
Dinsmoor is the first to try to elicit the last jot of evidence from designs as 
well as texts of Hellenistic inscriptions (a small example is p. 451, n. 2; IG’, 
TI, 2362). 

The scope of the work is so great that years will be necessary before all 
parts are properly examined in the light of fresh evidence from stones in the 
Epigraphical Museum, and from the new documents in the Agora (some thir- 
teen hundred at this writing, of which about 40 per cent are publishable). In 
a sense, the core of the book consists in a bridge thrown from the late third 
across into the second century. Moving all closely dated archons of the first 
half of the second century back one year, Dinsmoor connected both secretary 
and priestly cycles in that period with secretary and priestly cycles in the 
third century. This was a totally new combination. It linked itself with cycles 
broken in the year of Diomedon, for which break a reading of one letter in 
IG?, II, 791, adopted from Lolling and Leonardos, provided authority. The 
scope of this ingenious solution, based as it was on the utmost use of Fergu- 
son’s Law of Cycles, was equaled by the thoroughness of its application; for 
it clashed absolutely with no established fact. 

152 
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Ferguson’s cycles were therefore upheld as never before in principle, and 
altered as never before in practice. His reply in the present volume begins 
with an attack on the reading by Lolling and Leonardos of the first letter of 
the demotic in the year of Diomedon. If more remains to be said in proof of 
the existence of a crossbar (giving A), it is to explain how Lolling and Leo- 
nardos can have erred. Of Leonardos (and probably of Lolling) it must be 
said that he illustrates a general principle, namely, that the utmost meticu- 
lousness, which he undoubtedly possessed, in dealing with printed texts does 
not imply ability to read what is on a stone; for he made other and simpler 
errors in readings (AJA, XXXVII [1933], 579, ete.; Hesperia, III, 1934, 
article forthcoming, section on JG, II, 1735, 1. 11). 

Successive chapters attempt to re-establish, from 263/2 on, Ferguson’s old 
view, which has become orthodox. His earlier placing of the crucial inventory 
(IG?, II, 1534) is made to look more formidable than ever. This dating de- 
pends actually on a coincidence of coincidences, no one of which by itself 
might be compelling, but which taken together leave no choice when opposed 
to such difficulties as Dinsmoor’s theory of a later unmotivated omission of 
seven tribes (Tribe VII functioning in 229/8, Tribe III in 228/7). Ferguson 
himself has a troublesome period to surmount in his priestly cycles just at the 
beginning of his dating of the inventory; this difficulty leads to a new law, 
namely, that the practice familiar in Athens of determining the order of the 
phylae by the lot was used at times for officers normally succeeding each other 
in the old official order. This discovery has major possibilities. It constitutes 
the principle of selection of the archons so that the archons eponymous, as 
well as the annual boards of archontes, are now seen to have been subject to 
cycles and the lot. The evidence for this law as applied to secretaries and 
priests of Asklepios is not complete; it appears to be supported by the priestly 
cycle just mentioned, and by a single cycle of secretaries and various priests 
in 157/6-146/5. No obvious interpretation of the data on hand, however, will 
reinstate the official order, although for the priestly cycle of 288/7-277/6 (see 
Tarn, JHS, LII [1933], 145) an inscription from the Agora (Hesperia, II 
[1933], 500-03) may eventually be more helpful, and for the secretaries in 
157/6-146/5 another new inscription from the Agora (Hesperia, III [1934], 
34-35) favors the official order. At present the new law enables Ferguson to 
give his priestly cycles uninterrupted continuity (except only for the explained 
interval 321/0-308/7) for no less than some two centuries (ca. 356/5-ca. 
157/6); and he shows later (p. 176, etc.) an extension to 91 B.c. of tribal repre- 
sentation in one form or the other. Stimulated by Dinsmoor, Ferguson has 
devised a perfect sequence longer than any by any scholar, for either priests 
or secretaries, since 1899. 

Turning again to the archons, we are led to recognize another new prin- 
ciple. The priestly cycle, now impressive in its stability, unites with the 
secretary cycles, pivoted on the fixed archon Thrasyphon of 221/0 (from the 
Magnesian inscription Kern 16) to place Diomedon in 253/2. As a conse- 
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quence, a break must have taken place in the secretary cycles in or about 
263/2. Ferguson fixes the break in precisely that year, and finding that a 
cycle begins with Aiantis (XI) instead of Antigonis (I), he offers evidence to 
show that Aiantis occupied a privileged position in this respect as in other 
respects known before. In fact, it seems that in at least two other instances 
Aiantis led off cycles. Since Aiantis was not given the first position when the 
official order was established, presumably under Cleisthenes, it would be 
interesting to know how and when it was granted priority. Possibly, though 
it would be a coincidence, the lot decided the matter in 306/5 (p. 80). 

The heart of the book is a section (pp. 107-36) concerned with the most 
important single result of the whole scheme for the century: the dating of the 
archon Polyeuktos, in whose year Athens accepted the invitation of the 
Aetolians to participate in the new Soteria at Delphi. The complexities are 
honestly faced and redoubtably combated; the year 255/4 is made acceptable 
(see Tarn in JHS, LII [1933], 144). Ferguson has made it difficult to order the 
facts otherwise. 

The result of all this is to destroy one bridgehead of Dinsmoor’s construc- 
tion which carried the two cycles, linked together at both ends, over some 
fifty years from the third into the second century. Dinsmoor’s other bridge- 
head was formed by moving the second-century archons back one year. 
Ferguson has already rejected the first; in the second part of the book the 
orthodox datings (later by one year) in the second century are defended, but 
this necessitates a break in the secretary cycle in 201/0. The abstract su- 
periority of Dinsmoor’s scheme is evident; can its abandonment be justified? 
On this a new document from the Agora excavations (Hesperia, III [1934], 
20) has spoken decisively; Meritt has established once and for all the date of 
Pydna (June, 168 B.c.), and therewith the archon list for the first half of the 
second century. Since Dinsmoor’s third-century bridgehead, the archon 
Thrasyphon of 221/0, ete., is immovable, his whole construction collapses. 
Naturally we have herein no final proof that Ferguson’s cycles before the 
break in 201/0 are correct. An article by me in Hesperia, II (1933), 418-46, 
tries to show that there are obstacles to Dinsmoor’s handling of JG?, IT, 1706, 
and that Ferguson’s cycles back to 229/8 fit the evidence. If this be ac- 
cepted, there remains only the period 263/2-230/29, in which more than else- 
where we need new data. (Naturally this applies to cycles; for individual 
archons much new evidence is necessary, and, as Professor Shear has an- 
nounced [Art and Archaeology, XXXIV (1933), 297], is reasonably copious.) 

So much for the structure as a whole. There is no good in listing here the 
many historical observations and neat epigraphical points contained in 
tables, in the text, and in notes often as important as the text. Rather let us 
glance back over the thirty-five-year’s history of the law of cycles. It so 
happened that in both instances when Ferguson published studies of the 
cycles, inscriptions turned up to shake the results; and in addition the Sala- 
minian list and Dinsmoor’s decree had also shocked the system. As a result, 
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unbelievers have continued to advocate, even until 1932, an awkward half- 
way use of cycles; on a priori grounds this was always less probable than no 
cycles or consistent cycles; but such dissent, clinging to historical events apart 
from cycles (notably in 289-287 B.c.), has been useful. At the present mo- 
ment, however, not only has the fact of the use—the extensive and consistent 
use—of tribal cycles in Athens become a truism (specialist and casual reader 
both will turn to pp. 48f., 160, n. 1, and 177f. for a survey with far- 
reaching new suggestions), but many of the breaks also, such as they were, 
are dated and intelligible. 

The book is dedicated to Robert Louis Stroock, of whom there is a worthy 
biographical note. Stroock was a young man who found himself quite free to 
choose his way of life, active or contemplative, busy or idle. Study and life 
generally had opened a wide field of choice. His mind was recognized to be 
at once logical and intuitive, and he had given it an extraordinary educa- 
tion. He elected to be a scholar, in particular of the historical inscriptions of 
Athens. His father has established in memory of his lost son a fund to enable 
publication of the ‘Harvard Historical Monographs,” of which this is the 
first. Robert would have read it with delight. 


STERLING Dow 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


ATHENS 


Magical Texts from a Bilingual Papyrus in the British Museum. 
Edited with translations, commentary, and facsimiles by H. I. 
Bet, A. D. Nock, and Hersert THompson. (From the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, Vol. XVII [1932].) London: Hum- 
phrey Milford; New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 55. Pls. 3. 
$2.50. 


It is a striking proof of the increased respect in which magical studies are 
now held that these by no means extensive texts should be deemed worthy 
of publication by the British Academy, and that the task of editing them 
should have been assumed by three scholars each of whom is an outstanding 
authority in his special field. The papyrus, which had lain long unpublished 
in the British Museum, appears to be one of a collection brought from Egypt 
by Anastasia century ago. It isa small roll written on both sides and contain- 
ing a number of magical charms for various purposes, some of which are 
written in Demotic, others in Greek. The editors date it about the end of the 
third century, on the evidence of the Greek hand. 

The Demotie spells have been edited in the customary style of translitera- 
tion by Sir Herbert Thompson, who translates them and adds a brief commen- 
tary. The editor’s well-known mastery of Demotic and Coptic guarantees the 
accuracy of the work. I am not competent to judge it, and mention a detail 
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only to illustrate a point which needs emphasis, namely, the need of study of 
magical gems along with magical papyri. On page 15 Sir Herbert discusses the 
name Salbanakha “which occurs in Greek papyri as Salbanakhambra 

I found the latter form on the reverse of a stone in the British Museum (No. 
56512). The obverse showed a baboon in the attitude of prayer. 

The Greek portion was transcribed and the critical notes written by Mr. 
H. I. Bell, with some suggestions from Professor S. Eitrem. The texts com- 
prise a complete and rather interesting love-charm (philtron), an incomplete 
agoge, a fragment of a charm to separate man and woman, and two other 
fragments of charms, probably erotic. In the editing I find nothing that calls 
for comment except a trifle. The critical note on line 9 might lead one to 
think that Otcipios is merely a blunder for ’Ocipuos. It is really a parallel form 
occurring several times in papyri, as Nock shows in his comment on the pas- 
sage. To his examples add P. XII, 81-82, in Preisendanz. A chalcedony amu- 
let in the University of Michigan collection shows on the obverse a cynoceph- 
alus crowned with the sun disk, on the reverse the inscription ovgecpt. 

The greater part of the brochure is taken up by Professor Nock’s commen- 
tary on the Greek text, which is marked by the learning and thoroughness 
that we have come to expect of the author. Gleanings for a reviewer are very 
thin. In offering the following suggestions I am well aware of their slight im- 
portance. 

In discussing a peculiar spell (p. 26) Mr. Nock says: ‘This denial that a 
thing or person is what it seems and the assertion that the thing or person is 
something else has perhaps its roots in Egyptian ceremonial connected with 
the dead.”’ This may be true, and he gives evidence for the existence of such 
formulas in funerary texts, but I should go back farther and say that it is a 
childish, perhaps a primitive, way of creating suspense and so heightening the 
interest in a statement of any sort. Something approaching it may be found, 
I think, in early British ballads. 

Page 33, note on line 16, zip broxatw abris yevod: Here, as occasionally 
elsewhere, Mr. Nock goes rather far afield to explain a simple matter. Neither 
“the common comparison of love with fire” nor “the frequent use of fire for 
torture’’ is needed as a comment on a phrase which merely implies that any 
creature capable of locomotion must move when fire is placed under it. How- 
ever, for a theory connecting love with cosmic fire one may refer to Hippol. 
Elench. vi. 17. 4, a passage which further illustrates I Cor. 7:9. 

On page 35 Thompson contributes a note on a magical name in the Greek 
text, apBacnO, which, he thinks, may mean ‘‘Horus the Faleon.”’ Can it be a 
by-form of ep8n0? That word, with the prefix w, occurs often in magical 
papyri, but, I believe, only in invocations of Set-Typhon (see Hopfner, 
Griech.-tigypt. Offenbarungszauber, I, § 744; ibid., II, § 142). 

On page 39 Mr. Nock discusses a passage containing directions for making 
a ring with a design of Harpocrates seated on a lotus; “his name,’’ says the 
text, “is Abrasax.”” The occurrence of the name on a Harpocrates amulet is 
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unusual, to be sure; but besides the case cited by Mr. Nock, an interesting 
example has been discovered recently (1932) in the excavation of the Athenian 
agora. My knowledge of it is derived from a letter and a photograph sent me 
by Professor Shear. On the agora stone the obverse shows the cock-headed, 
snake-footed demon usually associated with the name Abrasax; around the 
bevel is the name Abrasax, together with other sacred names and the seven 
vowels, and on the reverse is Harpocrates on the lotus. The stone is to be 
published by Professor Elderkin. But it may be doubted whether the associa- 
tion of name and type is very significant. Perhaps Abrasax was simply a 
word of power which might be connected with various demonic figures. 

Pages 42 ff.: To the elaborate discussion of the lizard in magic should be 
added one important reference, namely, to Drexler’s article in Woch. klass. 
Philol., 111, 1211-14, which lists many examples of the lizard depicted on 
amulets. Mr. Nock omits reference to the chameleon in magic, doubtless in- 
tentionally, since the animal belongs to a suborder distinct from that of the 
true lizards. 

The typography is excellent and the plates good, but at least one reader 
wishes that more of the Greek text had been shown in facsimile. The Demotic 
has the best of the division. 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Papyri Iandanae: cum discipulis edidit Carolus Kalbfleisch. Bear- 
beitet von Joser Sprey. Fasc. 5. “Literarische Stiicke und Ver- 
wandtes.” Pp. 165-214. Pls. 2. Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. M. 5. 


The collection of papyri formed by K. R. Janda, increased by subsequent 
purchases and gifts and presented to the classical seminar of the University of 
Giessen, has been in progress of publication since 1912. Although the present 
instalment has come into the hands of the reviewer only recently, it was issued 
in 1931, and a detailed discussion of the work is somewhat out of date. 
Twenty-two pieces are included (Nos. 69-90). Since none of the texts is ex- 
tensive—some, in fact, are very small fragments—their interest consists 
chiefly in what they exhibit in the way of different literary genera rather than 
in any notable contribution to our knowledge of particular authors. The first 
four pieces are, broadly speaking, theological. The first is a rather interesting 
fragment of a Christological treatise marked by an allegorical tendency which 
led Professor G. Kriiger to suggest Didymus the Blind as a possible author. 
Since the hand is of the fourth century, the attribution is a possibility. The 
second touches upon the episode of Moses bringing water from the rock by a 
blow from his staff. The third, so small and mutilated as scarcely to deserve 
the pains that the editor has spent upon it, may be a part of a homily, and the 
fourth is a series of mottoes intended to be inscribed on gravestones, or per- 
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haps on amulets. There are three fragments of Homer, all showing a vulgate 
text with no new readings of interest; but two of them, Odyssey ix. 194-235 
and xii. 31-57, give us verses not preserved in other papyri. 

Number 77 contains some gnomic single verses attributed to Menander, 
although one is by Diphilus. Number 78 is a tantalizing fragment in distichs, 
probably Alexandrian, but not by Callimachus; in a supplementary note (p. 
213) Crénert suggests Parthenius. Number 80 illustrates the strange fortunes 
of manuscripts, for it is a fragment of the Hyperides Papyrus A, the greater 
part of which was discovered in 1847. Unfortunately the position of the new 
fragment cannot be determined from the few words that remain—the right- 
hand side of a part of one column and the left-hand side of another. It is 
possibly a part of the oration against Demosthenes. 

Of the rest of the texts the following deserve brief mention; 82, a curious 
fragment of a work describing the different parts of the body and their names; 
83, some notes on articles and pronouns, possibly drawn up for use in teach- 
ing; 84, a problem in spherical trigonometry; 85, a bit from a list of recipes for 
making dyes, calling to mind the Holm papyrus; and 87, part of a magical 
spell to harm some enemy, conforming rather closely to other papyrus texts 
of this character. This last text has been republished with some revised read- 
ings by Preisendanz as No. LVIII of his Papyri Graecae magicae. Finally, a 
special interest attaches to No. 90 (Cicero in Verrem ii. 2) as the oldest Latin 
papyrus and the oldest-known manuscript of Cicero; it was written about 
the beginning of our era, and is of considerable palaeographical importance. 

The editor of these texts has done a faithful and capable piece of work, 
showing much learning, great industry, and painstaking care. Such excellent 
qualities would have been better rewarded by richer material; but one must 
work with what one has, and all papyrologists will be grateful for Dr. Sprey’s 
self-denying labor. 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Die Verseinlagen im Petron. Eingeleitet und erklart von HeEt1nz 
StusBe. (Philologus Supplementband XXV, Heft 2 [1933].) Pp. 
xiv+186. Geh. RM. 12; geb. RM. 14. 


Stubbe’s expanded dissertation now contains: I. “Die Kreuzung der Gat- 
tungen im Roman des Petron’”’ (1-20), a finding list of manuscripts and edi- 
tions (21-22); II. “Troiae Halosis,’”’ including Introduction (23-37), text, 
translation, and critical and exegetical commentary (40-49); III. ‘“Kritik an 
der poetischen Produktion von Dilettanten und am Lucanschen Epos Bellum 
civile,” including text translation and commentary on chapter exviii and the 
poem itself (50-151); IV. ‘Das Programm des Autors” (152-54); V. ‘“‘Litera- 
turanmerkungen zum ganzen Petron’ (155-86). In this last section the au- 
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thor includes translations of the other short poems from Ixxix. 8 to the end: it 
is not clear why the earlier poems are not translated. 

Stubbe’s conception of the genesis is syncretistic (17): “Ich glaube, dass 
die Gattungskreuzung in der Absicht geschah, ein volkstiimlich-unliterari- 
sches Genos durch die Rezeption von Elementen eines literarisch anerkannten 
in die Geltungssphire literarischer Kunst zu erheben.”” The Menippean satire 
was one conditioning influence (20). The long poems, however, are independ- 
ent episodes and not mere prose-metric variations, though their subjects are 
within the Menippean range. The Troiae Halosis is a “rhetorisches Prunk- 
stiick”’ (30) rather than a literal interpretation of a picture. In the Civil War 
(74) ‘Petron verfolgt mit dem Bellum Ciuile also die Absicht, Lukan in ernst 
gemeintem Probestiick die Darstellung eines notwendigen Gattungszubehérs 
vorzuhalten und mit dessen Diktion zu rivalisieren.’”’ The commentary in- 
cludes useful metrical statistics. 

The fifth section displays an astonishing control of the recent literature 
(except my edition of 1929). Gaselee’s bibliography was for some reason not 
accessible, and this may account for Stubbe’s relative unfamiliarity with 
earlier discussions. I wish I could think that he has read with as much under- 
standing as enthusiasm. The section therefore lacks perspective, and the 
separate items are equidistant from the beholder. 

My own immediate interest is of course mainly in the text, and I regret to 
see the value of so useful a work diminished by inadequate textual resources. 
Stubbe’s information is derived mainly from Ernout, and is therefore both 
incomplete and inaccurate. He has also revived some of Biicheler’s errors. 
The worst is in T.H. 46. Biicheler and Stubbe quote part of a variant in L: 
utrique P.L. (Pithoei Liber?). The actual reading of L is utrique f.t., ie., 
fratri transtulit, the next two words in the line. Ernout cannot be blamed for 
this, as he has no note at all, and Beck, who ordinarily will save scholars many 
errors, quotes only utrique here. Stubbe’s text is eclectic, based on the manu- 
scripts indiscriminately and with little appreciation of differences in value. 
His innovations are of varying quality. In cxviii. 1 he neatly defends teneriore 
of B, taking it with verborum ambitu rather than sensum, but his commentum 
for tormentum in exviii. 6 is less satisfying. The real difficulties are untouched. 
Perhaps the hardest passages in the poems are BC 9 and 11: aes Ephyraewm 
tum in 9 is no improvement on the conjectures of Pithceus and Heinsius, and 
the corruptions suspected in the rest of the verse are probably not there, 
though Colladonius also tried to emend; in 11 coccwm dant is no worse than the 
readings of Stephanus and Scaliger, and as unnecessary. 

Stubbe’s interpretation of exxxii. 15 is essentially that of Collignon, and he 
will perhaps be interested to know that I used verse 4 as an epigrammatisches 
Motto on the title-page of my edition. 

Paying homage to the extent of Stubbe’s acquaintance with the literature, 
I wish that he had a more solid foundation of knowledge of the text. I wish 
too that his own conclusions were more definitely expressed. He has appar- 
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ently striven for a Caesarian modesty but has not attained a Caesarian final- 
ity of expression. His acquaintance with the verses should be of great use in 
reconstructing their settings and so possibly in determining the size of lacunae. 
Differences of opinion on details are easily discovered, but they are !ess serious 
than one’s feeling that the final and summarizing chapter is missing. 


Evan T. SaGrE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


“Harvard Studies in Classical Philology,” Vol. XLIV. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933.! 


This is one of the most learned volumes of this series. To do it justice we 
should need at least three expert reviewers and at least five times the space 
at our command. Professor Smyth, the translator and lifelong student and 
teacher of Aeschylus, has perhaps inspected more Aeschylus manuscripts than 
any other scholar and presents a list of 148 manuscripts which he modestly 
says is not exhaustive, and falls far below his ideal, but is surely the largest 
and most useful in print. It is accompanied by a sketch of the history of the 
text of Aeschylus, based in part on Wilamowitz but enriched by the reading 
and reflections of years of study and judicious remarks on the uses of such a 
catalogue and the principles of the constitution of the text. 

In Once More Virgil’s Birthplace the buoyant and versatile Professor Rand 
returns to his joyous passages of arms with his friend Professor Conway. All 
lovers of Virgil and the many friends of Professors Rand and Conway will 
relish every crumb and bit of this feast of Virgilian scholarship and will not 
grow queasy. Professors Rand and Conway have planted this little plot of 
Italian soil with the thorns of erudition and made it blossom like the rose. The 
comment of the profane will be that of Wilbert Snow’s Zeb Kinney on college 
professors: 

I peeked jest out 0’ curiosity 

At some typewritten papers once upstairs, 
And found it all about the big mistakes 
Professor Somebody .. . . had made. 


. . . . . . 


It takes all kinds of folks to make a world. 


1 Omitted unfortunately, due to lack of space, are: Vol. XLII (1931)—Henry 
Thomson Deas, an elaborate study of the scholia to Pindar; A. Philip McMahon, 
Sextus Empiricus and the Arts, which blends with its nominal subject a general survey 
of the skeptie philosophy; Joshua Whatmough, The Osi of Tacitus; and The Calendar 
in Ancient Italy outside of Rome; Vol. XLIII (1932)—Milman Parry, Studies in the Epic 
Technique of Oral Verse-Making; Alston Hurd Chase, The Metrical Lives of St. Martin 
of Tours; John J. H. Savage, The Manuscripts of the Commentary of Servius Danielis 
on Virgil; Arthur Patch McKinlay, Studies in Arator; The Manuscript Tradition of 
the Capitula and Tituli. 
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Professor Joshua Whatmough argues that Quintilian by Livy’s “Patavin- 
ity”’ meant nothing in the style or idiom, nothing in our extant manuscripts, 
but something in Livy’s spelling or it may be something in his pronunciation. 
He confirms this conjecture by copious quotations from the northern Italian 
inscriptions. He draws the moral that: the linguist holds the keys to many 
secrets of the history of literature, and incidentally startles us by the doubt 
whether Catullus’ Arrius did really aspirate his h’s. 

Mr. Alston Hurd Chase regards Joseph Schulte’s dissertation, Quomodo 
Plato in Legibus publica Atheniensium instituta respexerit, as insufficient, and 
in his laborious study has collected everything in Plato’s Laws that can be 
treated as an imitation of or a conscious deviation from Athenian legal insti- 
tutions. The indexes at the end facilitate use. There is an index locorum, a 
list of cases in which the evidence of Plato may be of value upon some obscure 
point of the Athenian code, and a list of correspondences with provisions in 
the institutions of Solon. The parallels with Solon are perhaps subject to 
caution. Plutarch was not incapable of attributing edifying Platonisms to 
Solon. 

Mr. James Anastasios Notopoulos reviews the interpretations of Eixacia 
in the divided line of Plato’s Republic given by Adam, Ferguson, Stocks, and 
Murphy, and concludes that the different interpretations “far from being 
contradictory harmonize with each other and with the text as a major and 
minor in a passage of music.” But many of the arguments by which he 
reaches this conclusion seem to me perhaps a little far fetched. Adam is es- 
sentially right, as I have said before and hope I shall soon say again. 

The Arrangement of Oars in the Trireme, by Frank Brewster, and New Keltic 
Inscriptions of Gaul, by Joshua Whatmough, conclude a rich volume. 


Pau SHOREY 


Exits and Entrances in Roman Comedy (Plautus and Terence). By 
Mary Jounston. Geneva, N.Y.: W. F. Humphrey Press, 1933. 
Pp. vi+152. 

This dissertation from Columbia University deals with the thorny problem 
of a supposed convention regarding the use of the side entrances in the Roman 
theater. Miss Johnston reaches the conclusion (p. 151) that the side entrance 
to the right of spectators was used for entrances and exits from and to the 
city and the forum, and the entrance to the left for entrances and exits from 
and to the harbor and foreign parts, and, probably, from and to the country. 

This conclusion does not square with the convention of the Greek drama, 
as stated by Pollux, but would accord with the statement of Vitruvius regard- 
ing the later Roman theater in so far as Vitruvius puts the harbor and the city 
on opposite sides; Pollux, in accord with Athenian topography, puts the har- 
bor and city on the same side. 
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If one approaches the texts of Roman comedy to discover whether any 
such convention existed, the passages involved can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand and the inferences may be stated as follows: Rudens 856 locates 
city and harbor on the same side, contrary to Vitruvius but in accord with the 
situation in Athens; Men. 555 locates the harbor on the left of the spectators; 
Andria 732 puts the forum on the spectator’s left unless Davos has his back 
to the audience; Amph. 333 locates the harbor on the left of the spectators. 
In brief, if Davos has his back to the audience in the Andria, the last three 
passages are reasonably consistent in putting the city and harbor on opposite 
sides; the Rudens, on the other hand, is at odds with the other evidence. My 
own reaction has always been that, in view of the small number of cases in 
which real evidence is contained and the somewhat dubious conclusions from 
this evidence, the subject hardly deserved further attention. 

Anybody, however, who has devoted any thought to the matter will appre- 
ciate the enormous amount of careful study necessary to a serious considera- 
tion of the problem, and Miss Johnson has gone much farther in this direction 
than did Miss Rambo in her earlier study (Class. Phil., X [1915], 411 ff.). 
Out of respect for the writer’s careful labor I content myself with a few ques- 
tions: Why (p. 70) do we find printed in italics “Of course he is facing the 
audience”’ (of Men. IZ in Men. 555) but without any italics “when Davos said 
ab dextera at 734, he was not facing the audience”’ (p. 77)? In short, how can 
we handle the few bits of evidence which refer to the left or the right without 
knowing whether the actor who uttered the words faced the audience or not, 
and how are we to discover his position? It is entirely likely that Davos had 
his back to the audience, but, according to the laws of evidence, what right 
have we to say in one place that Menaechmus faced the audience and, in the 
other, that Davos did not face the audience? Again, if we posit a conclusion 
on the basis of these few passages and then proceed to apply it to all the plays 
to see if it will work, is it sufficient to prove that it will work or must we also 
prove that nothing else will work? 

Miss Johnston, in chapter vi, finds that it will work except in certain cases, 
in which, according to her scheme, a character making an exit to the harbor, 
for example, will run into another character entering from the harbor whom 
he should not meet (p. 99 on Merc. 498). Feeling that a pause in the action 
will solve her difficulties, she devotes chapter vii to the evidence regarding 
intervals and interl des, and posits such interludes to extricate herself from 
her troubles. I am not interested in salvaging the view that the action is 
continuous, and I am quite willing to accept instrumental preludes to songs 
in many places, but I wonder if Merc. 219 is in itself sufficient evidence that 
in general the dramatists worried greatly over such chance meetings offstage. 

Other chapters, incidental to her argument, on stage settings, on angi- 
portum, posticum, horti, on the use of forum, rus, portus, on first entrances, and 
particularly on action offstage, are very convenient summaries of material for 
any student of dramatic technique; and in general her investigation is con- 
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ducted with a thoroughness and care which will induce every reader to pay 
respectful attention to her main argument. In these other chapters we miss 
a consideration of C. A. Dalman, De aedibus scaenicis comoediae novae, 1929. 


Henry W. Prescorr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Augustan Principate in Theory and Practice during the Julio- 
Claudian Period. By Mason Hammonp. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. x+341. $3.50. 


The present book supplies one more proof that there is as live an interest 
as ever in the problem of how Augustus succeeded in putting new wine into 
old bottles. Or were the bottles so completely patched and repaired that they 
after all were new merely masquerading as old? Hammond’s answer is that 
the bottles were old, for he maintains that “Augustus was sincere in his claim 
that he had restored the Republic.’”’? One may legitimately express a doubt 
whether emphasis on this phase of the question is the best starting-point for a 
general study of the Principate. It is obvious that the restoration of the Re- 
public did not work, and a reading of Hammond’s analysis—whether this is 
his intention or not—leaves the feeling that it could not work. It would be 
interesting to know the inmost thoughts and actual purpose of Augustus, but 
such things are not so easy to get at, and in the case of Augustus they are 
particularly difficult. After all, it matters little whether a man otherwise as 
able as he suffered from an illusion on this point or whether he made clever 
use of the restoration of the Republic to camouflage the new order of things 
and make it more acceptable to certain elements in public opinion. In saying 
this, I do not mean to belittle Augustus or dissociate myself from those who 
believe that his personal accomplishments mark a turning-point in history. 

It also seems that the author places a little too much emphasis on his oppo- 
sition to Mommsen. Though a study as inclusive as the present has not ap- 
peared for some time, it remains true that after the work of Pelham, Meyer, 
Schulz, McFayden, and others, scholarship in many respects has passed far 
beyond Mommsen. This, again, is clear to anyone who follows Hammond’s 
own argumentation. Excellent as it is in its careful analysis and weighing of 
opposing arguments, his book has little to offer that is new. Its merit lies in 
the fact that it gives the student a general account of the Principate well 
abreast of modern scholarship and judicious and helpful in its treatment of 
opposing theories. Considering the present status of scholarship, its discus- 
sions of the theories of McFayden, in opposition to whom Hammond insists 
on the maius imperium of Augustus, are more important than the discussions 
of those of Mommsen. 

Many readers probably will also wish that the organization was somewhat 
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different. The actual text covers only 195 pages and is subdivided into 23 
chapters. This arrangement, though it makes for clarity and convenience 
when one wishes to study a particular point, makes the work seem somewhat 
disjointed and detracts from it as an essay of interpretation. The situation is 
aggravated by the fact that the notes are grouped at the end of the volume. 
It is unlikely that the book will find many readers of the kind that are totally 
devoid of interest in the critical apparatus. The more scholarly student will, 
even when he reads in a cursory manner, frequently wish to check the evi- 
dence and consult the author’s more detailed argument on controversial 
points. On the other hand, from the point of view of the more serious student, 
the treatment of many points might well be more full. Thus, on the question 
whether Augustus retained the distinction between equites equo publico and 
ordinary eqguites, the author cites two divergent views held by modern scholars 
without giving the arguments, and concludes that “the question must be 
regarded as unsettled” (p. 95 and nn. 30 and 31 on pp. 253 f.). Again the 
discussion of the meaning of the title Augustus would not suffer from being a 
little more full. 

In spite of the careful workmanship there are a few striking omissions in 
the bibliography and a few other slips. Wilcken’s Alexander the Great is not 
included in it or referred to in connection with ruler-worship. It is important 
not only for Alexander but also for the Ptolemies. Nor is the literature on 
the Res gestae Divi Augusti as full as it might have been. Though more recent 
articles naturally appeared too late to be noticed, this is not true of Wilcken’s 
studies, which appeared in 1931 and 1932. The problem of Claudius’ cham- 
pionship of the Gauls is discussed, but Fabia’s La table claudienne de Lyon 
(Lyon, 1929) and Jullian’s Histoire de la Gaule have not been considered. 
Modern French scholarship seems to be represented here by nothing but 
Homo’s L’empire romain. Something seems to have gone wrong with a couple 
of notes. Thus, in spite of the hopes held out on page 112, there is no informa- 
tion in note 21 on page 268 on the Greek use of “‘basileus,”’ nor does note 2 on 
page 269 give the expected information concerning the irregularity of Pom- 
pey’s first consulship. The reference to Mon. Anc. in note 10 on page 245 is a 
bit peculiar when the author relies on “the new fragments,” obviously the 
Antioch fragments of the Res gestae. No reference is given in the note to an 
edition of the latter. Apparently something has gone wrong with the sentence 
concerning Tiberius and Piso at the bottom of page 182. Some such slips are 
inevitable in a work as complicated as the present. They are not so numerous 
as to detract seriously from its merits. 

The few criticisms made above are by no means meant to imply a condem- 
nation. Far from it. Hammond’s book has real merits and probably for many 
years will serve in English-speaking countries as the standard introduction to 
the study of the Principate. 


JakosB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. By 
A. W. Gomme. (“Glasgow University Publications,’ XXVIII.) 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1933. Pp. vii+87 and 1 map. 5s. 

The author and Glasgow University deserve sincere thanks for presenting 
in a small, compact, and inexpensive volume a scholarly study of very great 
value to the student of Greek history. The work is remarkably comprehen- 
sive; the discussion, brief and incisive. The various scattered bits of evidence 
are treated judiciously and modestly without any claims to infallibility. The 
spirit of the work is to avoid placing too much faith in any single bit of evi- 
dence but rather to rely on the cumulative effect of the information derived 
from various sources checked with each other. The little volume must have 
involved a great deal more work than its modest number of pages indicates, 
and must be the result of careful pruning on the part of the author. In one 
or two cases there may have been excessive compression, but this is a much 
smaller evil than excessive length. 

An unfortunate omission in the bibliography and discussion is that of 
Glotz’s Histoire grecque, which in its second volume contains an important 
study of the population of Attica at the end of the fifth century. In this the 
estimate of the citizen body is smaller than that given by Gomme for 431, 
while the estimates of the metics and slaves are considerably higher. As a re- 
sult, the estimate of the total population is higher by approximately 100,000. 
Though Gomme does not discuss these estimates, it is safe to conclude that he 
would have rejected them. Glotz (p. 226) bases his argument largely on the 
reference in Hypereides to 150,000 slaves, a number which, as he holds, did 
not include all the slaves of the time. Gomme, on the other hand, considers 
this number much too high (p. 22) and later (p. 33) finds an additional argu- 
ment against this figure in the statistics concerning the importation of grain. 

In regard to the statistics for 322—or probably rather 321—s.c. the author 
concludes that the earlier statistics for the Lamian War make it clear that the 
number of citizens disfranchised was 22,000 (as given by Diodorus) rather 
than 12,000 (as given by Plutarch). I am not certain that this is correct. This 
gives a total of 31,000 citizens, a number larger by 3,000 than the author’s 
estimate of the number of men from eighteen to fifty-nine in 323. Now, in- 
stead of an increase, the intervening period of warfare and confusion certainly 
must have resulted in a decline in population. Thus, even on Gomme’s own 
showing there is reason to believe that the widely accepted emendation of the 
text of Diodorus changing the number of disfranchised citizens from 22,000 
to 12,000 is correct. Yet this does not remove all difficulties, for it results in 
making the total number of citizens at the time 21,000, exactly the same as 
the number given for the later census of Demetrius of Phalerum. Further- 
more, a decrease of 7,000 in the brief period involved is scarcely possible. 
How, then, are the statistics transmitted to be explained? Gomme himself 
suggests (p. 18) that the 12,000 given by Plutarch may be ‘‘an inference from 
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the figures of Demetrius’s census.”’ A similar suggestion was made also by 
Ferguson (Hellenistic Athens, p. 22, n. 3), but it does not seem to have been 
noticed that the number of citizens that retained the franchise (9,000) is the 
same as that given by [Lysias] xx. 13 for the enfranchised citizens under the 
oligarchy of 411, though the latter statement is discussed by Gomme on page 
7. This, again, is an excessively close correspondence, and it is not unlikely 
that the statistics for 411 are the only ones preserved that represent an authen- 
tic statement—whether correct or not, is another question—of the number of 
enfranchised citizens under an oligarchic government at Athens. In that case 
the alleged statistics for 321 represent a combination of the enfranchised citi- 
zens of 411 with the totals of the census of Demetrius. ‘ 

After these two bits of criticism it is only proper once more to emphasize 
the value of Gomme’s study, a value that is not confined merely to a study of 
population statistics. Arguments are presented for the existence of the ephe- 
bate before 335 (p. 8, n. 3). A study of death- and birth-rate leads to the con- 
clusion that ‘there is nothing in what we know of the population of Athens in 
the fifth and fourth centuries to suggest that infanticide by exposure was at all 
common” (p. 79). Again, those interested in the representation of the various 
demes in the Athenian boule and in the comparative population of the demes 
will find the epigraphical material conveniently summarized. 


Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


La formation des noms en grec ancien. By P. CHANTRAINE. Paris: 
Librairie ancienne Honoré Champion, 1933. Pp. xxvii+473. 


Under the foregoing title we have now for the first time a treatise on Greek 
nominal derivation which gives an extensive outlook over the whole subject in 
its various ramifications. Professor Chantraine’s work of 473 closely printed 
pages is comprehensive both extensively and intensively. He does not omit 
even prehistoric suffixes which have lost their vitality in Greek and exist only 
as remnants, for a distinction between productive and non-productive suffixes 
cannot be drawn sharply, and often the latter, by the same analogical process 
as all except the most productive formatives in their most tangible meanings, 
may at any time again act as patterns for new words; cf., e.g., the later forms 
oakxap-t-s and caxxap-t, “sugar,’’ for earlier caxxap in the thoroughly fossil- 
ized 7-suffix. 

For each particular suffix, moreover, the author gives an outline of all of 
its aspects as far as investigated. Not only does he discuss the problems of 
form, including sandhi, accent, ablaut, but also the semantic side of noun- 
formation, the competition of rival suffixes, their stylistic aspects, such as 
their emotional flavor and occurrence in various types of sources, and their 
history during the periods of Ancient Greek. 
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However, it is still true (ef. in 1907 Debrunner, Griech. Wortbildungslehre, 
Preface, pp. viif.) that the various formatives have been covered very un- 
equally by studies of special suffixes and aspects of suffixes. In those domains 
in which the preparatory work has been deficient the author naturally could 
not make very extensive collections of material, and had to rely on his own 
intuition or could reach no conclusion at all. The resulting inequality of the 
work could not have been avoided, and at the same time makes it valuable 
from another point of view. Far more than most treatises it reveals the lines 
on which future investigation would be most fruitful, e.g., a comparison of the 
passages involved shows that words in -as gen. -ados, -is -.dos, and most of the 
guttural suffixes are far from having received the same definitive treatment 
accorded by Fraenkel to agent nouns in -rnp, -rwp, and -rns. 

That no one would agree with all of Professor Chantraine’s interpretations 
of such a wealth of material is self-evident. However, lack of space prevents 
more than pointing out a few general points of view in case of which he ap- 
pears to be on debatable ground. 

In his insistence on the importance of borrowing of suffixes the author is 
probably under the influence of Meillet’s emphasis of the substratum theory 
of linguistic change. He explains as borrowed a by no means small number of 
formatives which can be and usually are taken to be indigenous Greek. Thus 
place-names in -wv, as avdpwyr, “men’s room,”’ words in -ebs, as Kepapets, “pot- 
ter,’’ in -tvo-, as Kopaktvos, “young raven,”’ in -uvo-, as Kptuvov, “coarse barley 
meal,’”’ are among those of which the author is disposed to accept partial or 
complete non-Hellenic origin. Nevertheless, wholesale borrowing of suffixes 
does not occur in any language period which is subject to accurate control, 
and is no more probable for prehistoric periods. In the individual instance 
borrowing of a suffix can be proved only by means of words which had the 
same suffix in both languages, while the mere existence of loan-words in a 
certain suffix is usually due to the assimilative influence of native or borrowed 
words. Thus the borrowing of kaundos from the Semitic (cf. Heb. gamal) does 
not mean that -Ao- is a borrowed suffix, but the -o- is due to the influence of 
many native Greek words in -Xo-. 

It is also difficult to follow the writer in the importance he assigns to sound 
imitation and sound metaphors—he calls ‘expressive’ some obscure elements 
in instances in which it seems to explain nothing, but is merely taking refuge 
in vague generalities. We may agree with him in seeing sound imitations, 
e.g., in the names of some musical instruments in —y&, as oaArvyé, “trumpet” 
(cf. also the a-stem xAayy7, e.g., “twang”’), but what does it mean to label as 
“expressive”’ the suffix -@o- (p. 264) or the word orevvypés, “narrow,” in the 
po-suffix (p. 225)? 

In his treatment of some diminutives it seems that Professor Chantraine 
(unconsciously, no doubt) was still somewhat under the influence of Schwabe, 
who so classified any substantive derived from another substantive which was 
not readily classified otherwise. Thus Bpwyn, “food,” is called hypocoristic 
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because used by Circe in a coaxing speech (x 460); ypaupn, “line” (however 
long), opposed to ypaupua, “letter,’’ and orrvyun, “dot,” opposed to the often 
identical oriyua, are called diminutives, although in neither case the deriva- 
tive designates a small specimen of the primitive. 

These questionable points of view concern only a small fraction of the ma- 
terial and in no way affect the fact that Professor Chantraine’s book is the 
best treatise on the derivation of nouns of any IE language. 


WALTER PETERSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Excavations at Minturnae, Vol. 11: Inscriptions; Part I: ‘Republican 
Magistri.”” By Joraam JoHnson. Rome: International Mediter- 
ranean Research Association; University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1933. Pp. 138. 


This volume is the first to appear of a series of publications on the excava- 
tions at Minturnae. It deals with twenty-three lists of republican magistri 
and six of magistrae. These lists were originally inscribed on altars which 
were set up in the first half of the first century B.c. At some time between 
65 and 45 B.c. a great part of Minturnae was destroyed by fire. These same 
stones were used later to form part of the foundation of a temple dating from 
the first half of the first century a.p. They are to a certain extent damaged 
by fire and by reeutting for their new purpose, but as a whole they are well 
preserved. The lists regularly consist of twelve names—freedmen and slaves, 
or freedwomen and female slaves. Four cults are represented: Spes, three 
times; Ceres, V(enus), and Mercury Felix, each once. Whether other divinities 
were honored it is impossbile to say because of the cutting-away of the tops or 
bottoms of the stones. Dr. Johnson shows that the magistri were probably 
elected annually, and, of course, the similarity of these lists to those of the 
Campanian magistri is obvious. He ends his first chapter with several helpful 
sections on the forms of the entries and on the epigraphical, graphic, etc., 
peculiarities. 

Chapter ii is devoted to the texts. Excellent photographs of the inscrip- 
tions are given. The author gives a transcription of the visible texts, and be- 
side them he places the restored versions. A few textual notes to each in- 
scription are added. The reproductions of the stones are so excellent that the 
reader can easily discover whether he agrees with the author’s rendering. 

Chapter iii deals with the one hundred and twenty-one Gentilicia of the 
masters. We get here an interesting, even if uncertain, insight into the 
provenance of the inhabitants of Minturnae. Dr. Johnson’s investigations 
show that the ratio of Roman gentes to non-Roman Italic gentes is about 
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3:2. The historian and philologist will find important material in the names 
which show Oscan, Samnite, Greek, and Etruscan origins. Concerning the 
Roman gentes, many scholars will probably question the categorical state- 
ment that the great majority of them were descendants of the original Roman 
colonists to Minturnae in 295 B.c. 

Chapter iv is concerned with the freedmen and slaves. Out of three hun- 
dred and twelve individuals listed there are about one hundred and seventy 
different names. Dr. Johnson does well to emphasize the importance of such 
a slave list for the republican period. He admits the impossibility of determin- 
ing with any certainty a slave’s race by his name, but also shows that some 
ideas concerning their provenance can be derived from these inscriptions. 
His suggestion that the large number of Italian names (forty-eight indi- 
viduals) among the slaves has some connection with the social war of 91-88 
B.C. is interesting and worthy of careful consideration. 

Chapter v is chiefly concerned with the cults of Minturnae. Dr. Johnson 
states that at this time he is unable to go deeply into the complicated subject 
of the collegia and the so-called Campanian cults, and consequently restricts 
himself to a few general remarks. He asserts that in republican times the 
terms collegia compitalicia and magistri vict et compiti were not necessarily 
associated only with the worship of the Lares Compitales, but also might em- 
brace the cults of Venus, Mercury, Ceres, and Spes. Because of his familiarity 
with the topography of Minturnae, he may be correct in stating that these 
divinities did not possess temples of their own, but it is hard to accept his as- 
sumption that by the process of elimination we must consider their shrines 
to have been compital. From all references in the ancient sources it seems 
clear that in the republican period the collegia compitalicia, which were under 
the supervision of magistri vicit or magistri vict et compiti, were centered ex- 
clusively around the worship of the Lares Compitales. One of the chief duties 
of these magistri was to attend to the Compitalia, and there is ample evidence 
that this festival was purely in honor of the Lares Compitales. If the cults of 
Spes, Mercury, ete., were included under the jurisdiction of the collegia 
compitalicia, it is surprising that we have no evidence to this effect. Such an 
argumentum e silentio as Dr. Johnson’s is hazardous. 

The book concludes with a few pages devoted to the economic position of 
Minturnae and some interesting remarks on the probable importance of the 
city as a shipping center. At the end of the volume is an Appendix of classical 
references to Minturnae. 

It should be remarked that in his Preface the author disarms criticism by 
stating frankly that in his haste to make these important inscriptions avail- 
able he was forced to limit his researches to the interval between the first 
and second campaigns. 


Joun V. A. FINE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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A Bibliography of Vergil. By Freuix Peeters. (“Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers Bulletin,’’ No. XXVIII.) New York: American 
Classical League, 1933. Pp. 92. $0.40. 


A great mass of useful material has been packed into this Vergilian bibliog- 
raphy, arranged in a large number of categories according to a detailed sys- 
tem of classification. The work surveys the field through the year 1930 and, 
while professing not to be exhaustive, aims to include all of the most impor- 
tant contributions, both books and articles, all controlled by an Index of 
Authors. 

The contents are here in abundance, but they have been so grossly mis- 
used by editorial slovenliness that their usefulness is reduced to a minimum. 
As a result the book is unreliable in the extreme as a bibliographical source. 
Misprints and misspellings abound page after page, inconsistency and incom- 
pleteness are rampant, and incorrect arrangement of material is all too fre- 
quent. 

A few examples chosen from a large number will suffice as illustrations. 
Mackail’s Virgil and His Meaning to the World of To-day is listed three times 
(pp. 13, 76, 80) in three different ways, each of them incorrect in one or more 
particulars. An article by DeWitt, “Light from Inscriptions upon the Vir- 
gilian Gens” (Proc. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LVI [1925], xli) is entered thus (p. 14): 
“N. W. De Witt: Light from inscriptions on the Vergilian gens (Trans. Amer. 
Phil. Ass., 16, 1925).’”’ Fairclough’s two volumes in the Loeb Classical Library 
are listed under “‘School-editions with a commentary” (p. 21), and here and 
elsewhere (pp. 16, 24) they are designated as belonging to the “Loeb collec- 
tion.’’ Under ‘“‘Recent biographies” of Vergil (p. 12) we find the school edition 
of Greenough, Kittredge, and Jenkins (Virgil and Other Latin Poets). R. Van 
Deman Magoffin is indexed under ‘Van Deman”’ and so classified twice in an 
alphabetical arrangement (pp. 35, 76). Scialoia appears as “Sciajola’”’ (pp. 
13, 90), Hirtzel as ‘“‘Hirzel’’ (20, 85). Both spellings, ‘‘Vergil” and “Virgil,” 
are used; but, alas! those who would have it “Virgil” (e.g., DeWitt, Heinze, 
Prescott, Rand) have “Vergil’’ charged to their account, while some who 
prefer “Vergil’”’ (e.g., Conway, Nettleship) are denied that preference. It 
would be unfair, perhaps, to point out too many omissions. But, surely, the 
classic essay of F. W. H. Myers should be here; and the section on English 
translations of Vergil is decidedly inadequate, with no mention of Kennedy, 
Calverley, Bowen, Fairfax Tayior, John Jackson, Cranch, or Theodore Wil- 
liams’ Aeneid. 

For those who are seeking aid in Vergilian bibliography two contemporary 
brochures can be recommended. The catalogue prepared for the bimillen- 
nial Vergilian exhibition in the New York Public Library (Bimillennium Ver- 
gilianum: A Vergilian Exhibition Held at the New York Public Library [New 
York, 1930]) furnishes pertinent information about a large number of selected 
books. The excellent catalogue of the Forbes Collection of Vergiliana in the 
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library of Phillips Academy, Andover, prepared by the late Charles H. 
Forbes (Vergiliana in the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library of Phillips Academy 
{Andover, Mass., 1931]), is more complete, comprising periodical literature as 
well as books. For accuracy and general dependability these works are far 
superior to that of Peeters, though his is more extensive. 


Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


BREVIORA 


(The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.]} 


Virgils Bukolika: Untersuchungen zum Formproblem. Von Erwin 
PFEIFFER. Stuttgart: Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 1933. Pp. 120. 


In these studies of the formal structure of five eclogues (2, 8, 10, 5, and 4) 
the author endeavors, in distinction from mere accumulation of echoes of 
Theocritus, to consider the disposition of the material as a whole and the 
interrelation of the subordinate parts. It is certainly commendable to empha- 
size the unity of thought and feeling and to relate details to this general 
unity. The natural differences of opinion regarding the structure of thought 
in a given eclogue are usually settled, in the author’s method, by a resort to 
rhetorical theories of composition. This fashionable procedure has greater 
validity in the interpretation of forms of prose and of a limited number of 
types of poetry which are not primarily lyrical in nature; yet it must be 
admitted that the late treatises on rhetoric help us to appreciate details of 
Catullus’ epithalamia, though hardly the exquisite structure of the sixty- 
first poem. Our chief doubt regarding the applicability of the method to such 
a study of the pastoral is occasioned by the fact that when, as in the second 
eclogue, Pfeiffer defends his analysis of the structure by a reference to rhetori- 
cal theory of later date, the theory in question has no connection with the 
pastoral in particular, or even with lyric or mime, but merely outlines the 
ethopoiia pathetike, and sets forth what Peleus should say when he hears of 
the death of Achilles. Furthermore, the directions are to recall past happi- 
ness, contrast the present misfortune, and foretell the gloomy future. In other 
words, the rhetorician instructs the literary artist to express himself much as 
any ordinary human being would naturally do in such an emotional situation. 
I cannot see what is gained by applying such loose doctrine to an analysis of 
elegiac strains in a Vergilian eclogue. On the other hand, in the fourth eclogue, 
the style and subject matter of the poem lend themselves much more readily 
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to the author’s method. Here not merely rhetorical theory but evidence of 
actual performance strengthen the author’s view that formulaic details in the 
structure of poems on the epiphany of a god or king help to an understanding 
of the composition of the eclogue, though we may still have to face a strange 
fusion of magic, mythology, cosmology, philosophy, pastoral coloring, and 
epiphanetic literature. In his discussion of the other eclogues Pfeiffer often 
throws light on details of structure and interpretation; his reaction to Hu- 
baux’s notion that epigrams of Meleager are the immediate background of 
ideas in Vergil is justly skeptical. 
mm. FF, 


Attic Vase-Painting. By Cuartes T. Settman. (Martin Classical 
Lectures at Oberlin College, Vol. III.) Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. 97 with 37 pls. $1.50. 


In this little book Professor Seltman, whose authority in numismatics is 
well known, deals in a popular way with another branch of archaeology. The 
student of vase-painting will find little that is novel and little to criticize 
(unless he reads the publisher’s note on the paper cover). I believe, however, 
that Professor Robinson’s fine vase (p. 76) is not separable from those as- 
signed by Beazley to the Painter of the Berlin Hydria; and the interpreta- 
tion of the loutrophoros scene is very questionable (pp. 81 f.). The reader 
may be led into serious misunderstanding of the relation between vase-paint- 
ers and other painters (p. 24; still worse on p. 89). The selection of vases to 
be mentioned and illustrated is good, though it hardly seems that the Francois 
vase is well represented by a handle. 

There is more occasion for comment in the wide variety of matters on 
which the author touches incidentally and briefly. He apparently wishes to 
point out the familiar distinction between design and representation in art 
(pp. 4-6), but the discussion is curious, perhaps because of condensation; the 
queerest feature is ‘‘exuberant,’’ unless you count the apparent implication 
that Minoan artists were interested only in pattern. Surely there is no com- 
parison of Greek and Persian in Aeschylus Persians 821-826 (p. 8). The 
Apollo of Tenea may perhaps be as early as the Francois vase, surely not 
twenty-five years earlier (p. 22). In remarking (p. 60) on the “subtlety” of 
the Brygan scene where Neoptolemos ‘wields the very corpse of the grand- 
child as a club to dash out the brains of the grandsire,’’ the author is doubt- 
less mindful of his American audience. The Apollo of the west gable at 
Olympia is declared to be admittedly “the greatest thing extant produced by 
a Greek artist’ (p. 67). Who admits it? Fashions have changed since Pro- 
fessor Perey Gardner wrote of the “repellent if not absolutely repulsive’’ style 
of the Olympia gables. 
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But such criticism is perhaps beside the point. The lectures at Oberlin 
delighted their hearers; and the book, enthusiastic and vivacious, will make 
Greek vases interesting to any reader. 


F. P. JoHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


De saeculi quarti exeuntis historiarum scriptoribus quaestiones. By 
WERNER Harrke. (Dissertatio inauguralis.) Lipsiae: typis B. G. 
Teubneri, MCMXXXII. 8°. Pp. 69. 


The author of this dissertation points out that after the disastrous third 
century A.D. the Romans began to be interested again in their own history; 
therefore in the second half of the fourth century several surveys of the history 
of Rome were written. Hartke’s accurate study consists of two parts. The 
first section is purely philological; the author shows that the Latin writers of 
the end of the fourth century generally used contracted forms of the perfect 
and pluperfect tenses, e.g., amarunt for amaverunt. The second section of the 
study deals with Eutropius as a source for Rufus Festus, Hieronymus, and 
the Scriptores historiae Augustae. Hartke believes that the Scriptores historiae 
Augustae were compiled in 371-72 (p. 57), that Festus wrote in 369-71 (p. 58) 
and Eutropius in 369-70 (p. 59). There are four appendixes at the end of the 
study: (1) De chronicis Caesarum (pp. 60-63) ; (2) De codicibus Festi (pp. 63- 
64); (3) Tractatur locus Eutropii vii. 10, on the embassy of the Scythae and 
Indi to Augustus; (4) an appendix dealing with a clausula in Festus. 


A. VASILIEV 
New York City 


King Agis of Sparta and His Campaign in Arkadia in 418 B.C. By 
W. J. Woopnouse. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. x+161. $3.75. 


This important study of military history cannot be read without admira- 
tion for the able and plausible reconstruction of the campaigns which has re- 
sulted from the author’s long and careful study of the topography of the dis- 
trict and of the text of Thucydides. The excellent qualities are somewhat 
marred by the unnecessary severe and superior tone of the references to earlier 
scholars that have been unfortunate enough to give an account of the cam- 
paign and by the excessive number of quotations from Clausewitz and Bern- 
hardi which bespatter the pages like Scripture quotations in an old-fashioned 
theological study. 

The arguments of the author are too complicated to be summarized in 
detail. It must suffice to say that Agis appears as an extremely astute and 
able commander, taking thought of all eventualities and always in control of 
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the situation except on the one occasion on which Aristokles and Hipponoidas 


disobeyed his orders. The author goes so far as to state that “the interjec-. 


tional advice” given Agis had been prearranged by him. Concerning the re- 
sults of the investigation as a whole, it is safe to say that the topographical 
studies and maps are valuable, that the author has demonstrated clearly that 
the account of Thucydides is inadequate, and that he writes with an under- 
standing of the military problems that inspires confidence. If Agis did all that 
Woodhouse attributes to him, he was undoubtedly a great general, but at 
times one wonders whether the portrait sketched is that of Agis or of an ideal 
general. Each individual argument is convincing in itself, but at the end one 
wonders whether there is not a weak link somewhere and whether the author 
has not overlooked something that makes other interpretations possible. Be 
that as it may, the work undoubtedly marks an advance. 


Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sidelights on Greek History: Three Lectures on the Light Thrown by 
Greek Inscriptions on the Life and Thought of the Ancient World. By 
Marcus N. Top. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1932. Pp. 96. 2s. 6d. 


This work consists of three lectures delivered at University College, Lon- 
don, in 1931. It is easy for the reader to believe the statement that ‘they ap- 
pear here almost word for word as they were then spoken,” for they are real 
lectures that have been printed after delivery, not papers once read before an 
audience and misleadingly called “lectures.’’ This, however, does not mar 
them from the point of view of the reader. The style is pleasant and the sub- 
ject matter handled in an interesting manner. The first lecture gives a general 
introduction to the use of inscriptions as evidence; the other two illustrate 
this by discussions of interstate arbitration and Greek clubs and societies. 
Brief notes add a little bibliographical information. The chief complaint of 
the readers is likely to be that Tod has not included more, but it is hard to 
see how he could have done better in three lectures. There are occasional 
points with which one may quarrel. The statement concerning the objectivity 
and freedom from bias of epigraphical sources (pp. 32 f.) is a little too strong. 
Thus, in the reports of the proceedings of clubs, it is hard to know to what ex- 
tent they represent the real feeling of the members and to what extent the 
point of view that the officials wished to perpetuate; in laudatory decrees it 
is difficult to know whether they are sincere or whether they are mere expres- 
sions of political tact; while in such a document as the constitution of the Hel- 
lenic League, one is confronted with the problem of the actual working of the 
machinery described. Again, one may regret that Aristotle is quoted as say- 


np a = 6a lee h6ehCOUGte ak [Ue 
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ing, ‘Man is by nature a political animal” (p. 73), without having the warn- 
ing added that the translation is misleading or positively incorrect if ‘“politi- 
cal” is taken in the normal modern meaning. 


JAKoB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece. By JOHANNES HASEBROEK. 
Translated by L. M. Fraser and D. C. Macerecor. London: G. 
Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1933. Pp. xi+187. 7s. 6d. 


One sign of the closer fellowship between scholars of the various countries 
is the increasing number of translations that are appearing. Such translations 
are desirable only in the case of books that deserve to be widely used. Accord- 
ing to this standard, Hasebroek’s monograph deserves translation. It is not 
suited to serve as a general introduction to Greek economic history but rather 
belongs to the kind of controversial literature that cannot be used judiciously 
except by students who already have some knowledge of the subject. Yet it is 
concerned with a problem of vital interest to scholars in various fields: stu- 
dents of Greek civilization in the broadest sense, students of ancient history, 
and students of economic history. One of its chief merits is the emphasis it 
places on the danger of interpreting Greek institutions in the terms of the in- 
stitutions of other periods. It marks a reaction against a tendency to see too 
much of modern capitalism and mercantilism in ancient Greece. As such, 
however, it is excessively controversial and one-sided, has a tendency to swing 
too far in the other direction, and is in danger of painting an over consistent 
picture without sufficient allowance for variations in institutions, practices, 
and motives. 


Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Discovery of the Ancient World. By Harry E. Burton. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 130. $1.50. 


This condensed little book gives a survey of the geographic knowledge of 
the Greeks and Romans. Four maps illustrate the conception of the world of 
Hecataeus, Herodotus, Strabo, and Ptolemy. It should prove helpful to those 
to whom it obviously is directed, classical students innocent of all acquaint- 
ance with ancient geography, and will prove useful also to others. Naturally, 
a work so inclusive cannot help being uneven, and though the author exhibits 
a wide knowledge, it is hard not to wish that he had carried his studies farther. 
He apparently has used extensively literature dealing specifically with geog- 
raphy and exploration, but though he cites the Cambridge Ancient History 
in his bibliography, there is little or no sign that he is acquainted with the 
discussions of geographic problems found in the works of many modern his- 
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torians. Thus, there is no indication that he is acquainted with Meyer’s and 
Gsell’s discussions of the voyages of Hanno and Himilco or with Schulten’s 
studies on the history of the western Mediterranean and his important theory 
concerning Avienus’ Ora maritima, which he thinks is derived from a Massili- 
ote periplus of the sixth century B.c. There are also weaknesses in the handling 
of the material used. The voyage of Himilco is not discussed in connection 
with that of Hanno but is mentioned by itself in the ‘“Conclusion”’ of the 
volume. The account of Alexander does little more than outline the routes 
followed by his forces. The statement is so elementary as to be unnecessary 
for those who have the slightest knowledge of the history of the times. On 
the other hand, it is full of geographic names that are likely to mean little or 


nothing to those who actually need the account. 
Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek in 
Wien: Griechische literarische Papyri I. Bearbeitet von Hans 
GERSINGER (Wien), Hans OELLACHER (Salzburg), Kurt Voce. 
(Miinchen). Wien, 1932. Pp.-170. 


The first part of the present publication is an edition of Papyrus Graecus 
Vindobonesis 19996 containing a collection of thirty-eight stereometrical prob- 
lems intended for the practical use of surveyors and architects and resembling 
in many respects the Ayer Papyrus of the Chicago Field Museum published 
by E. J. Goodspeed in the AJP, XIX (1898), 25 ff. This papyrus is an impor- 
tant document for the history of mathematics and the development of mathe- 
matical ideas not only because we have here the first appearance of correct 
formulas for the measurement of truncated solids but also because of the 
first occurrence in it of the complete presentation of fractions and the 
existence of actual indications of the vertical arrangement of numerator and 
denominator—a practice which constitutes the basis of our present notation. 

The second part of the work contains editions of various literary papyri, 
more or less fragmentary, found in the Vienna National Library. The most 
important are made up of fragments of epic and lyric poetry; the speeches of 
Isaeus, Lysias, and Demosthenes; a history of Alexander’s successors; an 
epideictic oration in honor of an emperor, probably Julian; grammatical and 
metrical treatises; commentaries on some classical authors; astrological text- 
books; and some excerpts from magical papyri. 

All these papyri, belonging to an extremely valuable collection, are edited 
by competent and expert scholars whose aim has been to give us clear and 
instructive commentaries and to point out all important characteristics and 


peculiarities of the documents examined. 
P. 8. Costas 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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” 


Zu Xenophons “Hipparchikos.”” Von Ertk Exman. (Inaugural Dis- 
sertation.) Uppsala, 1933. Pp. 98. 


The Hipparchicus is today one of the least known and least studied of the 
minor works of Xenophon. It see:ns that it was well known among the Athen- 
ians at the time of its composition and that it was responsible for various re- 
forms introduced into the Athenian cavalry, but soon afterward its popularity 
waned and it remained almost entirely unknown except to a few Atticists and 
lexicographers who became interested in it primarily on account of its lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Ekman’s dissertation is the most exhaustive study of Xenophon’s 
little pamphlet which, according to the author’s not very plausible hypothesis, 
was composed in two parts, the first begun before 362 B.c. and addressed to 
Gryllus who was about to join the Athenian cavalry, and the second, written 
in a much-altered mood and with a considerable degree of unction, after the 
death of Gryllus at the battle of Mantineia and addressed to anyone interested 
in becoming a hipparch. 

The author considers the relation of the Hipparchicus to the rest of the 
Xenophontic corpus, disclosing several parallelisms and calling attention to 
certain traces of rhetorical influence which show that Xenophon, in spite of 
his general reputation as the representative of the simple and plain style, was 
not altogether adverse to rhetorical embellishments and artifices. The greater 
part of the work is devoted to a critical examination of the text and to a study 
of the peculiarities of the vocabulary. The author’s remarks concerning dis- 
puted questions of text are sane and guarded and he very seldom deviates 
from the authority of the manuscripts. With respect to the vocabulary I 
should like to give additional references for the following words: avaxwpifw 
in Athanasius (cf. Stephanus s.v.); Yevdayyedos in Hesychius, s.v.; ducer Bov- 
Xeuros in Joh. Cinnamus, page 32, 6 (Bonn); izepdans (cf. Stephanus). The 
words zapopuav and rapdpunois are found only in the learned form of the 


modern language. 
P. 8. Costas 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ostraca Osloensia: Greek Ostraca in Norwegian Collections. Edited by 
Letv AmMuNDSEN. (“Avhandlinger Utgitt av det Norske Viden- 
skaps-Akademi i Oslo,” II. Hist.-filos. Klasse [1933], No. 2.) 
Oslo, 1933. Pls. 4. Pp. iii+88. 

Mr. Amundsen has given us an excellent edition of twenty-eight Greek 
ostraca belonging to various Norwegian collections. These ostraca are docu- 
ments relating to everyday commercial transactions, mostly receipts for the 
payment of taxes, and range in date from the third century B.c. to the sixth 
century A.D. The edition is especially valuable for its wealth of learned and 
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exhaustive notes which throw abundant light upon many aspects of the com- 
mercial life of Hellenistic and Roman Egypt. Particularly interesting and in- 
structive are the commentaries on the salt tax and the transportation of corn. 


P. S. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Giessener Universitits- 
bibliothek. III. Griechische Privatbriefe (P. Bibl. Univ. Giss., 18-33). 
Bearbeitet von Hrrnrich Birrner. (‘Schriften der hessischen 
Hochschulen” [Universitat Giessen, Jahrgang 1931], Heft 3.] 
Giessen, 1931. Pp. 40. 


This, the third publication of papyri from the collection in the University 
of Giessen Library, is Mr. Biittner’s doctoral dissertation and includes eight- 
een private letters dating from the third century B.c. to the sixth century A.p 
The papyri are in comparatively good condition, and the few real difficulties 
presented by the text are satisfactorily explained by the editor. The work 
abounds in useful remarks on the text, language, and general characteristics of 
each document, .and, in addition, the author has wisely subjoined a transla- 


tion of the longer and better-preserved letters. 
P. S. Costas 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Vox Graeca. Das Zeitalter des Hellenismus: Griechisches Lesebuch, 
Band I: Der hellenistische Mensch. Herausgegeben von Dr. R. 
Herzoc, Dr. Paut Ditrricu, und Dr. K. Listmann. Mit 15 
Abbildungen. Leipzig, 1932. Pp. x-+123. 


This is a reader intended for the use of Gymnasium students and those who 
are interested in acquiring a humanistic education. It represents the first part 
of a larger work which in its two remaining parts will comprise excerpts from 
the hymns of Callimachus, Cleanthes, and Aratus; and from the Argonautica of 
Apollonius Rhodius; some Hellenistic epigrams; selected passages from late 
historians; and some inscriptions and papyri. The present volume, which 
serves as an introduction to the entire work, includes five characters of Theo- 
phrastus, parts of Menander’s Disceptantes and the papyrus Didotiana, five 
idyls of Theocritus, three mimes of Herondas, a few epigrams from the third 
and second century B.c., excerpts from Polybius, and a few letters and other 
private documents from the papyri. 

The explanatory notes given at the bottom of the pages are copious and 
full, and each section is provided with a short biographical introduction and a 
selected bibliography. The work, when completed, will constitute an ade- 
quate and representative summary of a much-neglected period of Greek liter- 
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ature which is important and worth studying not only for its intrinsic cultural 
value and beauty but also because it is the best introduction to the study of 
Latin civilization and culture. 


P. S. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Zwei religids-politische Begriffe Euergetes-Concordia. Von Etuiv 
Sxarp. (“Avhandlinger Utgitt av der Norske Videnskaps-Akade- 
mi i Oslo,” II. Hist.-filos. Klasse [1931], No. 2.) Pp. 106. 


In examining the religious and political history of the words euergetes and 
concordia, Mr. Skard has endeavored to show how ideas and conceptions 
which are originally republican in character may gradually develop into, 
and give rise to, monarchical ideas. His study is a valuable contribution to 
the understanding of the development and theoretical basis of the idea of 
monarchy in the political history of the classical world. 

After considering briefly the nature and origin of the ewergetes title, he 
discusses several formulas employed in evepyecia decrees, the use and appli- 
cation of euergetes in literature, and the treatment of the idea in Xenophon 
and Isocrates. It is the latter who, looking to Philip as the euergetes of 
Greece par excellence, introduced the idea of monarchy into Greece, connected 
it with the euergetes idea, and found for it historical and moral justification. 
This conception of monarchy as formulated by Isocrates left its imprint upon 
subsequent Greek political theory and even Rome did not entirely escape the 
effects of its influence. 

Although the word concordia is attested in Latin literature well before 200 
B.C., it is only about the middle of the second century B.c. that it takes on the 
meaning of national unity—a connotation due to the influence of Greek po- 
litical ideas. The first representative and expounder of these ideas was Polyb- 
ius, for whom the Roman state was the ideal state chiefly because it repre- 
sented the pure type of a mixed constitution in which dudvora played an im- 
portant part. These ideas were also, in the main, those of the Scipios and of 
Cicero, who saw in the old Roman state the realization of the ideal mixed con- 
stitution. For him concordia stands for such unity and alliance of the two rul- 
ing bodies as enabled him to combat effectively the designs of Catilina. In his 
De re publica, however, he advances a step farther and connects the idea of 
concordia with that of the principate under which perfect political unity can 
be effected. The conservative ideas associated with the word concordia and 
prevalent in republican Rome continue to obtain under the principate of 
Augustus also, but now the presence of concordia in the state has been made 
more manifest and its religious importance has received greater recognition. 

P. 8. Costas 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Ernst Grumach: Physis und Agathon in der alten Stoa. (Problemata: 
Forschungen zur klassischen Philologie, hrsg. von Pau FRiEp- 
LANDER, GUNTHER JACHMANN, Fetix Jacosy, Heft 6.) Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1932. 


This is a revision of a dissertation published in 1929. It is a careful piece of 
work, and, like many recent dissertations, its value resides quite as much in its 
subordinate inquiries and its history of the meanings of important words as 
in its main thesis. After a few introductory considerations on the “Bezie- 
hungen zwischen Naturbegriff und Ethik,” the first chapter includes in its 
proper subject almost a survey of the origin of the whole Stoic philosophy. 
There is perhaps more that is new in the second chapter, “Zur Genesis des 
stoischen Naturbegriffs.”” As I apprehend it, the writer’s conclusion is that 
the result of the entire development is the substitution for the static universe 
of permanent forms which he attributes to Plato and Aristotle, of a sense of 
unity, law, change, and growth. These large generalities are supported some- 
what subtly by the history of such terms and ideas as teleology, movement, 
the dpex7ov in Aristotle, the problem of vonats vonoews, Epeois, cause and 
necessity, from Plato to the Stoics. The chief links are Theophrastus’ criti- 
cisms of Aristotle and the physical theories of the Peripatetics. Excursuses 
deal with rpdoAnyis, olxetov, kabijxov. 

Without any critical intention I will merely state that my own habit is to 
treat nearly all ideas in the Stoics of which Plato and Aristotle are plainly the 
source as not significant developments, but pedantic paraphrases, superflu- 
ous classifications, and terminologies. But whatever our estimate of them, 
they have to be studied as a part of the history of philosophy. As such a 
contribution to this study we welcome this suggestive treatise. 

In Plato Timaeus 52 AB I doubt whether there is any good authority for 
doytopds in the sense of “analogy.’’ But perhaps the writer does not intend to 
get this meaning from Aoy.ouds but from the context. I may be permitted to 
point out that I quoted the bearing of Charmides 165 C ff. on the problem of 
vonots vonoews in AJP, XXII, 160 ff. Cf. also my note in Classical Philology, 
XXIV, 410, on the relation of oixetov in the Stoics and in Plato’s Lysis. 


PAUL SHOREY 


Latinitas Christianorum primaeva: Studia ad sermonem Latinum 
Christianum pertinentia edenda curat Jos. Schrijnen. Fasciculus 
quartus. Le psaume abécédaire de Saint Augustin et la poésie Latine 
rhythmique. Par H. Vroom. Nijmegen: N. V. Dekker & van de 
Vegt en J. W. van Leeuwen, 1933. Pp. 66. 


There is space only to call the attention of metrists to this instructive study 
of the transition from quantity to accent in later Latin poetry. Dr. Vroom 
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emphasizes a passage of the Retractationes i. 20: “Ideo autem non aliquo 
carminis genere id fieri volui, ne me necessitas metrica ad aliqua verba quae 
vulgo minus sunt usitata compelleret.”” The poem is intended to be such as 
the ordinary man could easily memorize. It is composed of trochaic lines of 
sixteen syllables divided into two hemistichs. All lines end in the rhyme e 
orae. Thissyllable, Dr. Vroom conjectures, may have received three musical 
notes in the singing. The recurrent line, ““Omnes qui gaudetis de pace, modo 
verum iudicate,” contains seventeen syllables. The slight irregularity is per- 
haps due to the fact that it is a refrain, a response by the congregation to the 
cantor. 

Dr. Vroom adds interesting comparisons with the metric of Commodian, 
Hilarius, and pseudo-Cyprianus, whose poem, “‘De resurrectione mortuorum,”’ 
is reprinted in an appendix for the sake of the fifteen rhymes in -as with which 
it begins. Augustinus’ compromise between quantity and accent is essentially 
that of Commodian, with the difference that he writes in trochaic tetrameters 
and not in hexameters. 

Pau SHOREY 


Von Kallimachos zu Nonnos: Metrisch-Stilistische Untersuchungen. 
Von ALBERT WIFsTRAND. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1933. Pp. 202. 


There is space only to notice this faithful and laborious monograph. The 
author has counted thousands, tens of thousands, of instances of refinements 
in the Homeric hexameter discovered by modern scholars and obeyed as laws 
by Callimachus and the Alexandrians and accepted, varied, or extended in 
the new style of Nonnus and other late poets. 

At the very start he plunges in medias res with a collection of several hun- 
dred adjectives in -d6v from Nonnus. The general principle that Nonnus paid 
some attention to accents and that accent tends to reinforce quantity is per- 
haps obvious. But Dr. Wifstrand refines upon it and qualifies it and sta- 
tistically measures it in its relation to the caesura and the “biceps” in more 
ways than I can tell. His predecessors, however, were not always quite right. 
Page 17: “Von Meyers Ansichten iiber die Akzentverhiiltnisse vor der weib- 
lichen Mittelziizur ist also nur richtig, dass oxytoniertes Wort iiberhaupt 
seltener ist als bei den friiheren Dichtern.” 

The famous passage of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De comp. verb. 17, he 
maintains is not speaking of a hypothetical cyclic dactyl but of all dactyls. 
The long is somewhat shorter than a perfect long. 

More interesting to the non-specialist are the author’s remarks (p. 35) 
on the reading of Nonnus’ verse; his argument (p. 53) that the pentameter did 
not require or admit a pause between the third and fourth feet; his summary 
of results (p. 74); the chapter on style, which, however, in many respects con- 
firms what we already know, Nonnus’ fondness for long words and epithets; 
the scorn of Callimachus for epic commonplace; the exhaustive chapter on the 
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hexameter epigram, primitive and late, with Martial’s comment (vi. 65): 
“Tucca, solet fieri, denique, Tucca, licet’”’; and some concluding remarks on 
minor poems from the papyri and other sources. 


PauL SHOREY 


The Geography of Strabo. Translated by H. L. Jongs. (‘Loeb Classical 
Library Series,” Vol. VIII [1932].) 


Professor Jones is to be felicitated on the conclusion of his laborious task. 
The seventeenth book deals with Egypt, Ethiopia, and Libya. On page 33 
he translates wéows ws “midway” and not “moderately,”’ and has a long, 
interesting critical exegetical note on previous misapprehensions. The useful 
Index of Names, Places, and Subjects fills 292 pages and is said to be virtually 
complete. 

PauL SHOREY 


Grundbegriffe der stoischen Ethik. Von Orto Rrietu. (“Problemata, 
Forschungen zur klassischen Philologie,” Heft 9.) Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1933. Pp. 209. 


What is omitted in the Stoics by Chrysippus? says Cicero. Yet we read 
Diogenes, Antipater, Panaetius, Posidonius. And now that we cannot read 
them, we read our attempts to reconstruct them by allusions and snippets in 
Cicero, Seneca, Sextus, Galen, Simplicius, and Alexander. The great physicist 
Planck says that “the stage at which theoretic physics has now arrived is 
beyond the faculties of the great discoverers themselves.” And so in our little 
philological sciences we wonder if the most eminent specialists really always 
find their way in the labyrinth of dissertations and articles or merely bluff by 
bibliography. We used to accept the Stoic system in the block from Zeno and 
Diogenes Laertius or in Zeller or in Arnim, mainly from Chrysippus. Now our 
ideal is to reconstruct the peculiar difference of every name mentioned in the 
four centuries of Graeco-Roman philosophy. Who is the author of the distinc- 
tion that “if the supply of provender runs out the gourmandise is at an end 
and gluttonizing stops, but the gluttonous habit of mind is not destroyed”? 
Who said that it is incorrect to say, ‘This man is dead. For if he is dead there 
is no this.” 

These discouraging reflections are perhaps due to a surfeit of dissertations. 
The one that lies before me (which I have really mostly read) has for its pur- 
pose “die peripatetische Tradition iiber das stoische System fruchtbar zu 
machen,”’ especially the Aristotelian commentaries and Simplicius on the 
Categories. An Introduction discusses the opinions and differences of Rein- 
hardt, Hirzel, Jaeger, Cronert, Arnim, von Hoeffer, Grumach, Praechter, 
Rostagnis, Littig, Harder, Heidegger, Schmekel, and the rest. Dr. Rieth 
doubtless knows just where each is right or wrong, but the reviewer would 
need a score of volumes and at least a week of hard work to verify the state- 
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ments in one chapter. We can only signalize the book for specialists who are 
interested. After the Introduction the dissertation makes the impression of 
special points and studies of important words, which doubtless in the author’s 
intention constitute an organic whole. The chief rubrics are the meanings of 
“noion’”’ and “‘agathon,”’ the theory of the definition and diaeresis, the meaning 
of “‘poiotes,” “die Einteilung des Seienden,”’ ‘‘die Beschaffenheit ein differen- 
ziertes Zuetwas,” “der Begriff Axia,” the problem of free will and the é@’ jyuiv, 
and such excursuses as the Academy and the Stoa, Stoic etymologies, the 
Stoic theory of definition, and similar topics. 
Pau SHOREY 


Seatus Empiricus. Translated by R.G. Bury. Vol. I. “Loeb Classi- 
cal Library Series,’”’ 1933. 


Plato says of a certain Sophist that his admirers supposed that he knew 
everything because he disputed everything. Similarly, the huge compilation 
of skeptical arguments that goes by the name of Sextus Empiricus is likewise 
a compendium of all the opinions of all the philosophies and sciences which it 
controverted. In the lack of many of the originals it is like Diogenes Laertius’ 
Lives of the Philosophers, one of the most valuable remains of antiquity, and 
any reader today or any mediaeval writer who came upon the Latin version 
would never lack for fertile and suggestive ideas. 

It is superfluous to add that Dr. Bury’s translation is correct and the philo- 


sophical terms are competently rendered. The notes are slight but afford aid 
wherever it is needed. An Introduction offers a sketch of the history of an- 
cient philosophy that will be convenient for the layman. The other two vol- 
umes will supply richer matter for annotation. 


PAUL SHOREY 


The Jealousy of the Gods and Criminal Law at Athens: A Contribution 
to the Sociology of Moral Indignation. By SveND Ranutr. Vol. II. 
Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1934.! 


Dr. Ranulf’s second volume is made up of three monographs on the ethics 
of Thucydides, Euripides, and Aristophanes linked by the author’s formula, 
“the disinterested tendency to inflict punishment.”’ These writers have lost 
the faiths, the sanctions of the traditional moral ideas that made Herodotus, 
Aeschylus, Pindar, and Sophocles in their different ways still capable of moral 
indignation. The usual way of putting it is that Thucydides, Euripides, and 
in a sense Aristophanes belong to the immoralist enlightened generation 
against which Plato protested. In the author’s classification there are three 
types of ways in which the gods may intervene in human morality. But the 
distinction applies to Thucydides at any rate only in his possible attitude 

1Cf. Class. Phil., XXVIII, 233. 
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toward his readers. Thucydides himself does not believe in any moralist inter- 
vention in human affairs, and all attempts to support this view and all criti- 
cism in detail to make him out a kind of ethical liberal who wishes only to 
reform the old ethics and religion are rejected. 

The speeches in Thucydides represent Thucydides’ own Machiavellian 
morality. The one passage in which Thucydides gives direct expression to his 
own indignation at the decline of morals in the Hellenic states, the famous de- 
scription of the seditions at Corcyra (iii. 82-84), may well be notes, Dr. 
Ranulf says, for a speech for a conservative who did not represent Thucydides’ 
own opinions. 

In none of the plays of Euripides does the author find evidence of belief in 
any moral intervention of the gods for punishment or reward, either in the 
plays that end tragically or in those that end apparently by the transparent 
trick of the deus ex machina. The multitude may have been deluded, but the 
intelligentsia for whom Euripides as well as Thucydides wrote were not de- 
ceived. 

Aristophanes also was not the champion of virtue which some naive critics 
have proclaimed him to be. Politically he belonged to the oligarchical party, 
as Couat argues, and not to the democracy, as Croiset maintained. But he 
was not for that reason a sincere conservative in religion and ethics. He was at 
bottom a skeptic, a cynic, like Thucydides and Euripides. 

In a word, the authors studied in this volume represent the immoralist 
enlightenment that followed the generation of Herodotus, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Pindar, who still found it possible to cling to the older beliefs. 


PauL SHOREY 


Athenaeus: The Deipnosophists. Translated by C. B. Gutick. (‘Loeb 
Classical Library Series,’ Vol. V.) London: William Heinemann, 
Ltd., 1933. 


Among the chief topics dealt with in the eleventh and twelfth books are the 
various types of drinking cups, ancient strictures on Plato, ancient luxury, 
and the Epicurean doctrine that pieasure is the good. Even Professor Gulick’s 
industry shrinks from the vain attempt to identify with the extant vases all 
the names of pottery catalogued in Book XI. But seventeen well-executed 
reproductions illustrate seventeen of the best-known forms. It is of interest 
to note that all but one are from American museums. 

The critical apparatus includes a fresh study of the Codex Marcianus (A) 
at Venice, and the readings in the Paris Excerpts (C). The translation is 
skilfully and correctly executed. For the enormous labor of the notes every 
scholar who uses the book will renew his admiration of and his gratitude 
to Professor Gulick. 

Pau SHOREY 











